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And Lees @ now is a new fulfil. 


ment of a great 7dea—an idea 
that won in an unprecedented way 


Up—up to still higher levels the 
Twin-six advances—time tested 
by nearly eight thousand exultant 
owners. 


Fine has been re-fined—by an 
added year’s development. 


And the new series 2-25 and 
2-35 are here announced. 


A transcendent Packard—un- 
changed in essentials—enriched 
in details—fixes new standards 
of usefulness and luxury. 


To better the best Packard— 
has been the aim—and the inspi- 
ration—of the day’s work. 


Ask the man 


who owns one 





How well we have succeeded 
is told in the fact that our three- 
fold output has not kept pace 
with the ascending demand. 

Changes? 


A little lower body—with lines 
more flowing—refinements of the 


mechanism—and removable cyl- 
inder heads! 


But—you must see the new car 
itself, to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the unmatched success 
of the Twin-six idea—and what. 
these newer developments mean 
for you. Prices—open cars— 
$2865-$3265, f. o. b. Detroit. 
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N PRESENTING THIS FIRST ISSUE of 
] “@he Burroughs Clearing House to the 

bankers of United States and Canada, we 
consider a word of introduction timely. 


This magazine will be published monthly, 
and will be sent, without charge, to approxi- 
mately forty thousand bank officers. 


“@he Burroughs Clearing House aims, 
broadly speaking, to be always constructive, 
never destructive; to interpret, not to preach; 
to represent the opinions and achievements of 
the financial world at large, not those of any 
one sect or section; to further that progress 
which is to be brought about only by the non- 
partisan exchange of sound ideas. 


In carrying out these ends we will publish, 
from month to month, articles by and about 
men of standing in financial circles, dealing 
with the vital banking problems of today. 


We ask co-operation, we will welcome con- 
structive criticism, we hope for appreciation. 
If these ends are achieved “@h4e Burroughs 
Clearing House will fulfill its mission as 
a magazine of real service, an aid to bank 
business-building, and a spur to wider adop- 
tion of the best in banking methods. 
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Bank Directors Who Direct 


An Interview with Fred H. Goff, President 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 


LE the visitor circles the 
balcony of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company 
building, skirting the well 
that rises sheer from the 
marble lobby to the huge 
dome above, and enters a 
small door labeled Audit- 
ing Department, he will 
see a staff of more than 
sixty men and women 
working out a principle. 

Even to those who pass 
their days behind the 
scenes in a big city bank 
it is a remarkable thing— 
this auditing department. 
It seems so complex and 
costly a bit of machinery 
for the attainment of an 
object that, in the first 
analysis, appears so 
simple. 

But when, across the 
mahogany desk in the 
president's office, Fred H. 
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“Know” is typical of 
this dynamic, intensely 
human _ banker - lawyer. 
It sums up his faculty of 
thinking straight to the 
heart of a subject. He 
has carried its incisive 
finality, its directness, 
from the civil court to the 
banker's office. It epito- 
mizes the measure of his 
success and the success of 
his methods. 

The supreme court 
decision in question bears 
directly on four main 
standards that have been 
woven into the adminis- 
trative fabric of the 
Cleveland Trust Company 
—no loans to directors or 
officers, the continuous 
daily audit, joint control 
of securities and reserve 
cash by the directors 
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Goff explained it all, the 
telling brought out in a fresh light an idea that isn't 
exactly new, even in this bank where so much that is 
new is being done. For there is a real story behind 
the click of typewriters, the scratch of pens and the 
rustle of papers that are the outward signs of the 
continuous audit. 

Mr. Goff summed it up in a single sentence: “The 
standing of any financial institution in its community 
depends upon the presence on its board of men who 
can say, We know the condition of our bank.’ ”’ 

At the word know, a lean, bronzed fist struck the 
desk sharply, driving home the one point above all 
others that has been a password with the head of the 
Cleveland Trust Company in eight years of adminis- 
tration of the bank's affairs. 

Before him lay a copy of the April bulletin of the 
United States Supreme Court, and it was a decision in 
its pages that had prompted the interview just con- 
cluded. For this decision, in substance if not in letter, 
has given legal endorsement to a principle for which 
the Trust Company has long stood, and which Fred H. 
Goff has supported since he entered the banking field. 
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(through their auditor) 
and the bank's executives, 
and finally, directors who direct. 

It has been called a hackneyed phrase— ‘directors 
who direct’’—but discussed by Mr. Goff in its relation 
to the law, it took on new meaning; it seemed to stand 
for a higher financial idea, a broader and more efficient 
code of service to the people who trust the savings of a 
lifetime to the people's banks. 

“This ruling, in a way, fixes new standards for a 
measure of the liability of bank directors,” said Mr. 
Goff. “It is going to affect the attitude of people 
accepting positions on bank boards. It is going to 
affect the conscientious officers on such boards. 

“The decision I have before me,” he continued, 
“ends a case that has been pending for perhaps twenty 
years. Until this last ruling was made by Justice 
Hughes it had been shuttled between the lower courts 
and the highest court of the land since the suspension 
of a bank in Lincoln, Neb., which failed in 1893. 

“The paramount issue has been apparent from the 
start. The depositors sought to charge the directors 
with liability for having assented to the publication 
of reports alleged to be fraudulent—that the directors, 
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in assenting to such publications, 
misled the public and were therefore 
liable. 

“The case must have come to 
trial first around 1895, with the 
result that a judgment for the 
depositors was returned by the 
lower court. The directors then 
appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Nebraska, which 
approved the verdict. Fighting to 
the last ditch the directors carried 
the case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and there the 
judgment was reversed. 

“What has happened since that 
time shows how long the technical- 
ities of legal procedure can delay 
the final decision in a case of this 
kind. The depositors took the 
case back to the lower court and 
obtained a second verdict. Again 
the directors appealed to the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court and this 


time the decision was reversed in 
their favor. 
“In this instance it was the 


depositors who appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, and 
they were upheld by this recent 
decision of Justice Hughes, settling 
the case for all time. The years 
occupied by these proceedings, the 
fineness of the technical points 
involved, and the fact that the case 
has been argued twice before each 
of three tribunals—all make the 
decision the more significant. 

The federal law requiring regu- 
lar reports to the comptroller of 
currency on the condition of banks 
says that the directors shall be 
held personally liable if they know- 
ingly permit false reports to be 
given out. The directors can, of 
course, readily deny this knowledge 
and here is the crux of the whole 
situation—how far can such knowl- 
edge be inferred, and to what de- 
gree can the law demand such 
knowledge? 

“The gist of Justice Hughes’ 
decision is that a director is not 
liable for mere negligence, unless 
the violation is intentional. If, in 
effect, the attitude of a director in 
not informing himself shows such 
an intention—if he deliberately 


refuses to inform himself of things 
on which it is his duty to inform 
himself—he is liable. 

“In the case under discussion the 
decision finds that such knowledge 
of the bank’s condition was im- 
puted to the directors in the state- 
ments published in accordance 
with the demand of the comptroller 
of currency. The law can go no 


farther, it would seem, in commit- 
ting to black and white the measure 
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of a bank director's liability under 
this head, but this very imputation 
of knowledge hits a very vital prob- 
lem in modern banking. 

“The question that will interest 
bankers—that must be answered 
now or at some future time—is 
this: How are we going to protect 
our directors from the liability 
imposed upon the directors of this 
Nebraska bank? How, when the 
measure of their liability has been 
definitely fixed—that they must 
inform themselves—will they ob- 
tain the necessary safeguards?” 

Mr. Goff paused, toyed ner- 
vously with his glasses, then leaned 
forward to drive home his point. 

“A bank board, to have the 
standing it should have, demands 
the presence on its roll of men of 
influence, of representative and 
sound business interests. Such men 
are not going to lend their names 
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and their time to bank directorates 
unless they have unimpeachable 
assurance that every safeguard is 
employed to protect their names. 

This all goes back to the origi- 
nal question—how to give this secur- 
ity to the people who are loaning 
their credit to the bank by serving 
in its directorate; how to keep them 
in touch with its condition; how to 
make this knowledge certain and 
complete, with no chance that the 
truth will be disguised or any vital 
factor omitted. 

This cannot be done by telling 
them how much our deposits have 
grown in a certain period; it cannot 
be done by informing them in gen- 
eralities how the resources of the 
bank stand at a certain time. Those 
figures may mean something and 
they may mean nothing. What 
they must know is this: Is the cash 
in the vaulcs? Is it all there or 
covered by proper securities? 

There is no better way to pro- 
tect the members of a bank. board 
than by doing the two things we 
have done here. The directors 
must direct. If they haven't time 
to do this they must get off the 
board.’ Mr. Goff’s eyes snapped: 
he was speaking a deep-set con- 
viction. 

“Every facility must be given 
our directors for getting accurate 
and complete information about 
the transactions of the bank—large 
or small,” he continued. “This is 
done through our system of contin- 
uous auditing by an auditor who 
reports directly to the directors. 
He is really an official faultfinder. 
It is his business by constant over- 
sight of the bank’s transactions to 
see that it is obeying instructions in 
every particular. ” 

Mr. Goff relaxed in his chair; his 
eyes softened. 

“We feel that we have a duty to 
the poor here,’ he explained, as if 
summing up the reasons for a 
creed. “A great number of our 
depositors are men and women who 
earn their small wage by the sweat 
of their brows—by hard physical 
labor. There is no higher duty 
than to conserve such savings as 





these, and one of the safeguards we 
give our people is in not letting 
directors borrow that money. Our 
continuous audit tells whether an 
officer has overdrawn his account. 

“In deciding the case of which I 
have beenspeaking, Justice Hughes 
declares that the inference of 
knowledge shows knowledge. In 
the Cleveland Trust Company we 
want that inference backed up by 
the fact. We want to give our 
directors the benefit of exact and 
detailed knowledge of every trans- 
action the bank carries out. 

“What will be the result of this 
movement, if movement it could 
be called? In my judgment, a 
little more care on the part of offi- 
cers to place in the hands of direct- 
ors full knowledge of what is done; 
ultimately, not presently, resort- 
ing less to management by com- 
mittees and more to management 
by directors; and next, giving the 
directors an opportunity of getting 
this knowledge through some other 
channel than the officers.”’ 

It is the application of those very 
aims that has led to the establish- 
ment of the continuous audit as one 
of the most important features of 
the administration of the Cleveland 
Trust Company's affairs. Starting 
in one small office, this depart- 
ment has grown into a hive of indus- 
try that hums day in and day out, 
gathering figures, figures, figures. 

Operation of the department is 
an expensive proposition—it costs 


the Cleveland Trust Company 
thousands of dollars a year to know 
it is right—but it pays, says Mr. 
Goff, because it is giving the depos- 
itors the double protection of 
directors who really direct and of 
auditors who, under the system, 
serve in turn as a check on direct- 
ors and officers. 

In effect, the bank is putting into 
practice the precept once laid 
down by Josh Billings: “‘Every- 
boddy in the world wants watch- 
ing, but none more than ourselves.” 
There is nothing of suspicion in 
this attitude; it is merely a system 
of frank self-criticism based on the 
theory that in handling the people's 
funds too much cannot be done to 
insure safety and make errors of 
policy impossible, through either 
accident or negligence. 

So it is that the idea of directors 
who direct has become a vital part 
of the Cleveland Trust Company's 
existence. Twice a week the board 
meets, with practically every direct- 
or present. At these meetings, also, 
the auditor appointed by the board 
reports as to whether its standards 
have been maintained and its 
authorizations observed. 

This system of joint control is 
carried out through the entire 
institution. All cash, securities 
and collateral of the bank are held 
jointly. Mr. Goff likens the Cleve- 
land Trust Company to a great 
vault with two locks, one of which 
must be turned by the directors 
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and the other by the employees 
before it can be opened. 

If assets are removed or added, if 
a loan is made or if securities are 
transferred, the auditor or one of 
his representatives is present to 
make a record of it. The same 
thing applies tocash. Every night 
a representative of the auditor 
receives from the tellers’ cages a 
record of the cash received and 
paid out during the day; in fact, 
he actually counts the cash on 
hand at the close of business and 
at opening time in the morning. 

“We are submitting to a self- 
imposed censorship,’ said Mr. 
Goff. “There was a little resent- 
ment at the start. The boys rather 
felt that we were taking an unnec- 
essary precaution; no one likes to 
be told he is being watched. But 
time has cured all that; our em- 
ployees have come to see that we 
are all working for a common end— 
to fulfill our duty to the people. 

The system is of distinct advan- 
tage to the bank. It inspires con- 
fidence on the part of the people— 
its patrons—and they, not we, are 
the ones to be served. And they 
can be served best under such a 
system, because our directors know; 
they do not have to guess.’ 

One who hears must feel that 
idealism can find expression in 
practice; that the voice of progress 
is speaking in the Cleveland Trust 
Company's work for better bank- 
ing, better business and better men. 


The Way It Happened 


How did the world get started, son? 
Why, someone said, “It can’t be done!” 


Since world’s remote and dismal dawn 
Those magic words have spurred us on. 


That settled it. The troglodyte 

Came out of darkness into light. 

“Tt can't be done!” somebody said. 

An lo! the green fields gave us bread. 
With that taunt ringing in his ears 

Has man gone upward through the years. 
You should have seen the mill wheels run 
When someone said, “It can't be done!’ 
“It can’t be done!’ they said before 

A sail put out to sea from shore. 


It drove Columbus where the sun 

Went redly down, “It can’t be done!” 

“It can't be done!’ the weakling said, 

And lo! the Wrights flew overhead. 

“It can’t be done!’ was what they cried 

When Fulton offered them a ride. 

They said it, and Marconi sent 

His message through the firmament. 

That is the way it happened, son. 

Praise God for this, “It can’t be done!” 
5 —Anonymous. 








Afield With the “Farmers’ Minister’ 





the ‘Farmers’ Minister.” 


One of his “parishioners” puts it 


thus: “In one respect he 
is better than a minister 
because we don't have to 
pay any pew rent. We 
only give his institution 
the banking business it 
richly deserves.” 

Mr. Lincoln's official 
title is that of field agent 
for the Plymouth County Trust 
Company. His modest description 
of his job is this: “I was set loose 
with a ‘modern flivver’ to do what 
| could to stimulate agriculture 
and allied industries.” 

That was in March of this year. 
Since that time the stimulation 
has proceeded in several directions 

toward bringing more and bet- 
ter livestock into the community, 
toward better farming methods and 
equipment, toward more scientific 
feeding, rotation of crops, agri- 
cultural development along new 
lines, and—this by no means the 
least important—toward the enlist- 
ment of girls and boys in a Pig 
Club and similar enterprises. 

The Plymouth County Trust 
Company's field agent has been 
instrumental in purchasing seven 
carloads of high grade cows 
nearly $25,000 worth—for neigh- 
boring farmers; 193 pigs have been 
distributed to Pig Club members: 
seven farmers have been helped 
in the purchase of pure-bred bulls; 
three farmers have erected silos 
and thirty-two more are in pros- 
pect for this season; fifteen cars of 
alfalfa and hay, three of grain, one 
of fertilizer and two of lime have 
been purchased co-operatively; 
and seed and machinery have been 
bought at a considerable saving 
to the purchasers. 


What a Massachusetts Bank is Doing 
for Better Stock and Better Crops 


ROUND Brockton, Mass.. 


Murray D. Lincoln is known as 







Nor does the bank's agricultural 
department rest content with being 
of service to the farmer himself. 
Mrs. Farmer is not forgotten. Lec- 
tures on and demonstrations of 
cooking, canning and other house- 
hold activities have been very suc- 
cessful, and a woman has been 
engaged to carry on this work 
both through lectures and classes 
and in the homes of those who 
ask special help. 

Mr. Lincoln's first job was the 
organization of the Pig Club. The 
idea was to offer to supply the 
boys and girls of the district with 
pure-bred Berkshire pigs, taking 
the youngsters notes for the pur- 
chase price. When the porkers 
had waxed sufficiently corpulent 
the owners would be able to sell 
them, meet their notes and net a 
nice profit from the enterprise. 

The field agent visited several 
schools and explained the plan. 
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Instead of the fifty pigs the bank expected to 
give out, 189 were asked for and distributed. 
And only one of the youthful pork growers 
refused or was unable to pay his note. At 


present the Pig Club has 
380 members and is a 
valuable agent in teaching 
the boys and girls habits 
of thrift and industry. 

So great was the success 
of this plan that a Calf 
Club, to be conducted 
along similar lines, was 
recently organized, and in each of 
these organizations a prize of $100 
is offered by the bank to the most 
successfui stock raiser, the money 
to be held in trust until the boy 
or girl winning it is ready to go 
to college. 

“We firmly believe,’ says Mr. 
Lincoln, “that it is through this 
working with the boys and girls 
that our greatest good will be ac- 
complished, for we thus get them 
interested in farming, teach them 
self-reliance, and give them an 
incentive to save. — 

Certainly enterprises of this sort 
help make the rising generation 
look upon the bank as a friendly, 
helpful, useful institution. The 
future business man and woman 
learn what a bank is for, they are 
helped to earn money and deposit 
it, they are taught something of 
the earning power of a dollar. 

Home and school gardens offered 


The fourth carload of pure-bred cows purchased for farmers by the bank 
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Murray D. Lincoln and two candidates for the 
Pig Club 


still another way to get in touch 
with the citizens of tomorrow and 
to gain their interest and confi- 
dence. Through the agricultural 
department of the bank many 
small loans have been made to 
both children and factory workers 
for financing garden projects. 
Inquiry is first made regarding the 
applicant, and if the reports are 
satisfactory his note is taken for 
the amount required. In the case 
of school children the note must be 
endorsed by an adult. 

But great has been the result of 
these campaigns, the chief activity 
of the agricultural department has 
been in bringing more and better 
livestock into the community. To 
quote Mr. Lincoln: “Many people 
have said it was impossible for any- 
one to pick out a carload of cows 
for as many Yankee farmers, but 
the fact that | have just returned 
from purchasing our seventh car- 
load seems to indicate that we are 
giving satisfaction. 

“A prominent cattle dealer 
stated that our second shipment, 
taken as a whole, was the finest 
lot of cattle he had ever seen 


brought here. Two of our cows in 
the district are at present doing 
thirty-five quarts, or seventy-two 
pounds, apiece—a performance that 
speaks for itself.” 

The method of operating this 
plan is simple. The bank agrees 
to purchase the cattle and distri- 
bute them among the farmers, who 
pay one third of the original cost, 
plus expenses and a fee of $5, at 
the outset, and give six months’ 
notes, payable in monthly install- 
ments of $8, for the balance. 
Many farmers have shown their 
interest in this plan by applying 
for stock purchases under it. 

From a concern in New York 
state Mr. Lincoln is now receiving, 
as he needs them, a supply of cattle 
guaranteed to be right in every 
way and a credit to the bank's 
standards of stock. The farmer 
merely specifies the kind of animal 
he wants, and the field agent, with 
the help of some other practical 
cattle man, picks them out and 
has them shipped in for distribu- 
tion. 

Any farmer near Brockton who 
needs capital for improving his 
equipment or financing a crop 
usually can obtain the desired 
loan by applying to the agricultural 
department of the Plymouth Trust 
Company. If he wishes, he can 
make his purchases through the 
bank, usually at a considerable 
saving. If he wants expert advice 
on crop rotation, dairy rations, 
seed selection, fertilization, spray- 
ing of potatoes or orchards, or any 
of many other problems, he finds 
the bank’s field agent able and 
willing to help him. 

Loans made on productive enter- 
prises are good loans, Mr. Lincoln 
believes, and the fact that the 
bank has not lost a single loan 
made to farmers since the depart- 
ment was organized would seem to 
bear out this theory. 

The bank has found work of 
this kind emphatically worth while 
from a good-will standpoint. The 
friends it has made are worth far 
more than the expense involved, 
even if there were not already 
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some very tangible results in the 
way of new accounts, promptly 
paid loans and a general improve- 
ment in agricultural conditions 
—an improvement that became 
apparent very soon after the cam- 
paign started. 

Nor is the fact that practically 
every one of the department's 
enterprises has been self-support- 
ing the least pleasing part of the 
whole plan. Cattle buying, pig 
clubs, farm improvements, home 
and school garden work—all have 
been covered by loans that expe- 
rience has shown are paid promptly. 
The cost of the educational work 
—meetings, demonstrations and 
lectures—is no more than the 
bank feels it can well afford to 
spend in the development of the 
community. It is a premium paid 
on the best kind of future business 
insurance. 

The idea of an agricultural 
department for the Plymouth 
Trust Company first occurred to 
the president of the bank, C. P. 
Holland, when he was attending 
the meeting of the American 
Bankers Association in Detroit in 
1914, and heard what other banks 
were doing to encourage agriculture 





Entered for the $100 prize 
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in the great stock and grain pro- 
ducing sections of the country. 

Mr. Holland resolved to carry 
such a campaign as far as it 
feasibly could be carried in his own 
bank, and to this end procured a 
man trained in all lines of theoret- 
ical and practical agriculture to 
become a permanent member of 
the bank force. Mr. Lincoln, who 
was then doing county agent's 
work for the New London County 
Improvement League, was recom- 
mended as the man for the job. 

Mr. Lincoln plans, broadly 
speaking, to extend his work in 
the future along the same general 
lines he is now following. He 
believes there are almost limitless 
opportunities for constructive cam- 
paigning by his department in the 
section he is now serving as the 
‘Farmers’ Minister.” 








Forty-eight porkers were exhibited in one pig show 


As he himself puts it: “This 
work is done with the idea of render- 
ing all possible community service 
—of introducing a personal touch 
into our business, which means 
taking interest in our customers as 
well as from them. 

“This work is one phase of our 
president's idea of what a bank 
should give in the way of service 
in return for the confidence and 
trust of our customers. It is a 





method of banking that I believe 
is bound to pay more and more in 
years to come. 

“Although we are doing a lot 
of work for which some might 
say we will never be paid, we 
have the satisfaction of contribut- 
ing a large share in the upbuilding 
of the community. And that is 
activity which is bound to mean 
more and better business for us 
sooner or later.” 


Uncle Sam's Two-Cent War Check 


OMEWHERE in the 

voluminous records 
required in keeping track 
of the finances of these 
United States is entered 
a transaction involving 
just two cents. Uncle 
Sam paid the debt by 
check, and the check, 
which is reproduced here- 
with, never came back. Fenn H. 
Hossick, of Detroit, to whom it is 
made out, has kept it for eighteen 
years aS a souvenir, and says he 
will never take advantage of his 


privilege of cashing it at the 
United States Treasury in Wash- 
ington. 

When the government put on 


the market its popular issue of 
Spanish-A 1erican war bonds in 
1898, Mr. Hossick’s father pur- 
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chased in his name a twenty-year, 
$20 bond bearing 3 per cent inter- 
est. At the time of the purchase, 
however, the first interest-bearing 
quarter had nearly expired, and 
when the first coupon matured only 
two cents was due as interest on 
this particular bond. 

But Uncle Sam promptly for- 
warded a check to Detroit, duly 
bearing the signature of Ellis H. 
Roberts, treasurer of the United 
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States under President 
McKinley. On the back of 
the check is printed this 
notice: 

“This check, properly 
countersigned and _ in- 
dorsed, is} payable any 
time within four months 
from its date, at the 
U. S. Treasury offices 
in Washington, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New Orleans and San Francisco. 
After that period it is payable 
only at the U. S. Treasury in 
Washington.” 

It would be interesting to know 
how much it cost the government 
in stationery, time and bookkeep- 
ing work to pay this midget obli- 
gation in a time of war. 
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W hat of the Country Clearing House? 


The Future of Par Collection 
Outside of Federal Reserve Cities 


ITH the announcement of 

the Federal Reserve Board 
that its check collection plan was 
to be put into operation there was 
much speculation among bankers 
throughout the country as to what 
effect this system would have on 
the conduct of the present Country 
Clearing Houses and the establish- 
ment of others. 

The questions uppermost in the 
minds of many bankers were these: 
Is this system to be so compre- 
hensive that the present Country 
Clearing House will be abandoned? 
If not, will our country clearing 
departments prove a help or a 
handicap in the future application 
of the Reserve Board plan? 

When the par collection ruling 
became effective, July 15, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
took over the country department 
of the Boston Clearing House. 
This is a significant action, but it 
must not be accepted as an indi- 
cation of the passing of the Coun- 


try Clearing House. Quite the 
reverse is true, in fact. 
It must be remembered that 


there are Federal Reserve Banks 
in but twelve cities, which leaves 
a large number of cities handling a 
volume of country checks sufficient 
to justify the operation of a Coun- 
try Clearing House. This is espe- 
cially true inasmuch as the Federal 
Reserve Banks are handling only 
the business of their member banks. 

So much has been said and writ- 
ten since announcement of the par 
collection plan, so divergent are 
the views as to its efficacy and 
justice in its present form, that it 
is difficult to predict what changes 
the future may bring or what the 
exact effect of the system as a 
whole may be. Certain definite 
conclusions can be drawn, however, 
as to the part the Country Clear- 


AS SEEN BY ROBERT B. LOCKE 
Manager of the Detroit Clearing House 
Association 
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ing House should play in the gen- 
eral scheme. 

The situation in Detroit and the 
state of Michigan offers an excel- 
lent example of a condition that 
exists to a greater or lesser degere 
in other states and large cities. 
Detroit, in the district of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, has 
sixteen banks, of which but three 
are national banks and members 
of the Federal Reserve system. 
There are in the state of Michigan 
894 banks, situated in 550 different 
cities and towns, but of this num- 
ber only 106 are national banks 
and few, if any, of the balance are 
members of the Federal Reserve 
system. 

The Detroit Clearing House 
Association early came to a realiza- 
tion that with the adoption of the 
Federal Reserve collection plan 


requiring member banks to remit 
at par, many of these non-member 
banks in Michigan would desire to 
have their checks enjoy the same 
privileges and advantages in De- 
troit, where a great number of their 
customers checks find their way. 

With this end in view the asso- 
ciation decided to collect its Michi- 
gan checks through the agency of 
the Detroit Clearing House, and 
has, therefore, put into operation 
a Country Check Department con- 
ducted under rules and regulations 
very similar to those of Country 
Clearing Houses already in success- 
ful operation in some nine other 
cities. 

Our plan went into effect with 
very little preliminary maneuver- 
ing. The banks of Michigan were 
notified in advance, and were asked 
if they desired to remit to the 
Detroit Clearing House at par for 
such cash items as might be sent 
them by the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. Such banks as expressed 
a willingness to remit at par were 
instructed that they would be 
entitled to print upon their checks: 
“Payable at par through the De- 
troit Clearing House Association.” 

In the face of adverse criticism, 
in some sections, from the country 
banks that are members of the 
Federal Reserve system, it was not 
expected that there would be a 
general agreement to remit at par 
to the Clearing House, nor was it 
our intention or desire to force 
these members to give up entirely 
the charges they had been making 
for remittances. 

We did, however, realize that 
with the adoption of the Federal 


Reserve collection plan, bank 
checks throughout the country 
were divided into two distinct 


classes; namely—those that could 
be collected at their face value, 
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and those that could be collected 
only at a discount. 

Having determined to collect the 
Michigan checks through the 
agency of the Clearing House, we 
simply put the question up to the 
banks. They were asked to which 
of these general classes of checks 
they elected to have theirs belong. 
If their decision was to continue to 
charge exchange, that decision was 
accepted if the charge was not 
excessive. 

The result of our inquiries has 
been surprising, and while at the 
time of writing the Detroit Coun- 
try Clearing House has not been in 
operation long enough to give 
detailed figures, the attitude of the 
banks of Michigan as a whole has 
been most gratifying. They have 
been ready and willing to do all 
that they felt they could toward 
parring their checks, and the num- 
ber that have decided to remit at 
par and place their checks upon an 
equal basis with those of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem has been surprising. 

Only one conclusion can be 
drawn from this showing—that 
the banks away from the large 
centers have a well merited pride 
in saying that their checks are at a 
disadvantage with those of no 
other bank in the country. The 
spirit that led these banks to 
sacrifice this income, large and 
important in some cases, is the 
same that has made the country 
banker throughout the United 
States a man with a reputation for 
sound business judgment and 
unusual ability. 

In short, the prophecy of Pierre 
Jay, chairman of the Federal 
Bank of New York, that the 
resourceful country banker would 
adjust his business to meet the 
new conditions and would find 
new avenues of profit to offset 
those closed by the loss of exchange 
charges, seems to have already 
come to pass in this section. 

There are many arguments for 
and against remittances at par for 
a bank's own checks. Banks in 
large centers have been absorbing 





the immense expense represented 
in this so-called exchange, which 
was supposed originally to repre- 
sent the cost of transferring actual 
currency, and while a bank has an 
undisputed right to charge for 
these remittances, such a charge 
is just only to the extent of the 
actual expense in so doing. 

At the present time, however, in 
the majority of cases where these 
deductions are made the charge is 
nothing more than an arbitrary 
one made by the bank for the pay- 
ment of its customer's checks 
drawn upon itself, and these checks, 
in fact, with the signature of the 
depositor and a sufficient balance 
behind them, constitute a just and 
proper debt of the bank. Theo- 
retically they are payable at the 
counter of the drawee bank, but is 


it not the duty of every bank to 
provide for the payment of its 
depositors’ checks at their face 
value in centers where those checks 
regularly find their way? 

Fundamentally the business of 
banking is supposed to be a process 
of accepting from the public depos- 
its of money, in return for which 
the bank offers the depositor the 
right to draw checks against his 
balance, or, in the case of savings 
accounts, to pay an equitable rate 
of interest. 

The bank in return is supposed 
to derive its profit from the loaning 
of these deposits. Having accepted 
from the depositor his money, hav- 
ing paid him for the use of it, 
either in service or in interest on 
his balance, having loaned these 
deposits to others, and having 





The Traders Bank 


August, 1916 
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Above .s reproduced one of the cards (actual size 9”x 7”) 
used by the country clearing department of the Detroit 
Clearing House Association in handling the collection 
charges of Michigan banks for checks collected for Detroit 
One card record is kept for each country bank, 
and each of the numbers across the top designates one 
member bank of the Detroit Clearing House Association. 

The exchange charges listed for the first five days of 
the month show how consolidation of country business 
through such a medium saves a large sum of money annually to the city banks. 
the name of the bank, are of course fictitious, but are typical. 


banks. 


ten cents. 
ten cents—a total of $1.20. 
assessed only fifty-five cents. 





The figures, as well as 
Of the amounts shown twelve are under 


Each of these items, handled separately, would have been subject to a minimum charge of 
Cleared through the country department of the Clearing House they were 


At the right is reproduced one of the eight slips used by the Country Clearing House in making out a 
weekly report to the Detroit member banks on the exchange charge on checks handled for them. 
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received in payment for the loan 
an equitable rate of interest—is 
the bank justified in demanding 
from the recipient of one of these 
depositor’s checks a fee for the 
payment of it? 

A merchant in soliciting the 
trade of his customers finds it 
necessary, in order to meet suc- 
cessfully the competition of other 
merchants, to offer in addition to 
the delivery of his commodities a 
certain amount of service. He 
is obliged in most cases to main- 
tain an establishment where his 
customer may come to transact 
his business expeditiously and with 
comfort. If his business is that of 
storekeeper he is obliged to heat 
and light his store and to provide 
a sufficient force to handle his 
business. Undoubtedly, too, he 
solicits the trade of people living 
at a distance, to whom he must 
deliver without cost the goods he 
offers for sale. 

There is a distinct parallel here 
between the merchant and _ the 
banker. The bank, in accepting 
the deposits of its customers, offers 
them the right to draw their checks 
and send them where they will 
without limitation. Should not, 
therefore, the bank consider it a 
part of its service to customers to 
provide for the payment of their 
checks at their¥face value at any 
place to which they may find their 
way? 

Had the bankers in the reserve 
cities looked into the future and 
realized to what proportions the 
use of the bank check would 
extend, and had they in any meas- 
ure foreseen the expense of this 
exchange to them, they would not, 
I believe, have been so anxious in 
the wild scramble for these reserve 
accounts as to make the unbusi- 
nesslike and unreasonable offers 
that we all know were the result. 

If there had been co-operation 
among these reserve city bankers 
and if they had placed the burden 
of this expense where it belongs— 
with the maker of the checks—the 
situation today would probably be 
such that any bank that charged 


exchange upon its own checks 
beyond a reasonable service charge 
would find it difficult to exist. 

I recently had called to my 
attention a bank that admitted it 
had upon its books 227 commercial 
accounts, the total balance of 
which aggregated but $14,0c0oo— 
an average of $61 for each account. 
There are many banks in the 
country doing business upon the 
same principles as this one, depend- 
ing in a large measure upon the 
exchange charges on the checks of 
their customers, whose balances 
are not of sufficient size to repay 
the bank for the service it offers 
them. 

If the bank in the instance cited 
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By reference to a file of cards like that repro- 
duced above, Mr. Locke gets in condensed form 
any general information he may need about any 
Siaurel silt setteube aael Oeemanesen. toe eee a 
time of mail arriva a Pp: . 
the bank's officers, the capital, surplus, etc., and 
the exchange rate on checks. 
above would charge these deposi- 
tors only fifty cents a month it 
would have an income of $1,362 
from this source, which probably 
is in excess of the exchange it de- 
rived from the payment of these 
customers checks. 

Certainly a man who is unable 
to keep a balance of more than $61 
should be willing to pay this 
small fee. If he does not appre- 
ciate to this extent the services 
rendered by the bank he is not a 
safe person for the bank to do busi- 
ness with, nor is such a customer 
ever likely to prove a profitable 
one. 

How unreasonable a system of 
exchange charges may be and 
what a waste of time and effort 
may be involved, with only small 
benefit to the drawee bank, can be 
shown by a simple _ illustration. 
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Clearing House 


There are in Detroit eleven banks 
that are members of the Clearing 
House Association. Suppose nine 
of these banks received in a single 
day one check each for $10, 
drawn against the same bank up- 
state. Each of these nine bankers 
would have to sit down and send 
a letter to the country banker in 
question, and he in turn would 
have to make out nine checks and 
mail them back to the city banks. 

But in addition to such an 
unnecessary expense for postage 
and the time wasted by such a 
method there remains the matter 
of exchange, supposed to be paid 
to the country banker only as 
recompense for actual expense 
incurred. The country bank will 
have, let us say, a minimum charge 
of ten cents for checks up to $100. 
Each of these nine checks, then, 
although their total is less than 
$100, would be subject to this 
charge—an aggregate of ninety 
cents. 

The Country Clearing House, 
by consolidating this business, 
eliminates the waste of time and 
duplication of effort, and by the 
same stroke does away with 
exchange charges that have far 
outgrown their original function 
and have become purely sources of 
profit. In other words the Coun- 
try Clearing House aims to facili- 
tate the transfer of funds, with a 
distinct benefit to members of its 
association and without working 
hardship on the country bank. 

Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo summed up the problem 
in his recent recommendation that 
postmasters in towns and cities 
having no member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system be author- 
ized to collect checks drawn upon 
non-member state banks. 

Mr. McAdoo said in part: “It 
was a simple matter to effectuate 
the new system in all places where 
a national bank or member state 
bank was located, which could 
act as the agent of the Federal 
Reserve bank of its district in 
making the collections, and the 
only problem which confronted the 
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board was in the case of cities and 
towns where no member bank 
existed.” 

Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of the merits of Mr. 
McAdoo’s plan, | believe that the 
Country Clearing House can solve 
this problem and solve it in a way 
satisfactory to all concerned, with- 
out resort to the postal depart- 
ment, if the system now in effect 
in Detroit and a few other cities is 
adopted the country over. And 
this, according to all present indi- 
cations, will eventually come. 

In a recent interview Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., president of the Girard 
National Bank and a member of 
the Philadelphia Clearing House 
Committee, is quoted as saying 
“The Boston Clearing House sys- 
tem, by means of which all New 
England checks are collected free, 
is adaptable to Philadelphia.’ Is 
this true elsewhere? And if so 
does it not mean that Country 
Clearing Houses, operating in 
circumscribed territories, not only 





have come to stay, but may event- 
ually cover every bank in the 
country not within the scope of the 
Federal Reserve ruling in its pre- 
sent form? 

The Federal Reserve collection 
plan and the Country Clearing 
House are only the beginning of a 
movement that typifies the trend 
of the financial times. The Coun- 
try Clearing House plan dovetails 
into and supplements the Federal 
Reserve program. It is doing in 
cities where there are no member 
banks of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem the same work that the Reserve 
banks are doing in their own field. 

Nor is it a question of coercing 
or even persuading the country 
banker to adopt this viewpoint. | 
am confident that, left to work out 
their own individual problems, 
they will eventually see the advan- 
tages of the plan and recognize the 
universal parring of checks as an 
inevitable development in financial 
history, working out for the great- 
est good of the greatest number. 





With the adoption of our present 
Federal Reserve banking system 
this country entered into a period 
of financial transition. The unex- 
ampled growth of our financial 
strength, which has placed us in the 
position of the World's Banker, 
and the undoubted continuance of 
our nation-wide prosperity, have 
made necessary many changes in 
our financial structure and many 
changes not now foreseen un- 
doubtedly will be necessary in the 
future. 

The so-called country bankers 
have in the past played a large and 
important part in the financial 
development of the country and 
will continue to play an even more 
important part in the future, and 
while it may seem to them at this 
time that the trend of financial 
development as it affects them is 
not to their advantage, they will, 
again quoting Mr. Jay, readjust 
their business to meet conditions 
and find new avenues of profit 
greater than they have ever known. 


The Merchant Who Helps His Bank 


In an address before merchants from eighty-five 


towns in Ohio and western Pennsylvania, meeting for 
their first convention in Youngstown last June, Fred 
G. King, a Youngstown merchant, outlined his 
conception of the relations that should exist between 
banker and business man. Its a common-sense, 
human creed that should be framed and hung over 
the desk of every merchant. Mr. King said, in part: 

“My rule is this: Have your banker help you when 
you need help and you in turn help your banker when 
he needs help. He will help you if you have made him 
a silent partner in your business, and will do so more 
gladly than you imagine if you have entitled yourself 
to it. Don't wait to be asked about your business, 
beat him to it. Dont overcheck your account, and 
don't post-date a check even if our own salesman 
asks you to do it. 

“Sometimes your bank may need your help, and 
at such a time a little help goes a long way. I remem- 
ber a foolish but violent, though short-lived run on 


a Youngstown bank at one time. | took all the money 
| had and could borrow. I took three penny banks 
of my children, and all of my wife's money I could 
find in the pantry teacups, and went to the bank with 
it. It helped, because others did the same. 

Then, sometimes, we have money panics—we used 
to—we dont expect any more. They are short-lived 
but hit the banks hard. During one such | discon- 
tinued paying bills almost entirely, and allowed the 
bank balance to accumulate. When next | went to 
that bank for an accommodation the president said, 
‘We couldn't refuse you if we wanted to.’ | speak of 
these things to show that in many ways bank accom- 
modations can be made mutual. 

“Work hard—save—if only a little. Tell your 
banker the whole truth always, and then when you 
need to go to him for an accommodation, instead of 
placing your hands on your own quaking knees, you 
can place them on the shoulders of a friend.” 
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How Busy Bees Made a Busier Bank 


A Plan that has Netted the Garfield 
Savings Bank Company 3,000 Accounts 


N ANY fer dyn ( — 


the past summer, 
and at almost any hour 
between daylight and 
dusk, a group of people 
could be found gathered 
before a bank window in 
Cleveland, O., as if snag- 
ged in the current of traf- 
fic that flows up and down 
Euclid Avenue. 

The display was not 
always the same, but it 
always had an audience. 
If the passer-by chose a 
day in early summer he 
saw, Standing under a 


large American flag ial a 


draped from the top of the window, 
abee-frame. Its glass front uncov- 
ered to the curious a_ shifting, 
crawling mass of bees, building 
honeycomb as a_ storehouse for 
their sweets. 

On a large card behind the frame 
was this legend: 





7,000 


Honey-bees work all summer to 
make one pound of honey. Yet they 
saved a part of it for the winter. 
What provisions are you making for 
the winter time of life? Are you 
laying anything aside? You'll need 
it some day. 

Take a lesson from the honey-bee. 
Store up a little something ‘each 
week in this Savings Bank for the 
future. Visit our Savings Depart- 
ment just inside the door. 











Atop of the bee-frame was an 
hour glass, a silent reminder that 
time is not in the habit of standing 
still, and that every falling grain 
of sand brings the possible rainy 
day a little bit closer. 

The window was that of the 
Garfield Savings Bank Company. 





The bees were teaching one lesson 
in a campaign for thrift that has 
netted the Garfield Bank about 
3,000 accounts in a few months. 
This and similar displays were 
practically the only medium used 
in getting the bank's message to 
the people, and the results have 
proved its effectiveness to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the officers. 

The idea behind the displays 
was simple—a straightforward, 
economical advertising proposition. 
It had as its immediate object the 
recruiting of members for a Dime- 
a-Day Club, in a campaign for 
savings accounts. So it was that 
on either side of the bee-frame was 
piled a heap of pocket-size coin 
banks, which the bank loans to 
members of the club as a temporary 
depository for their dimes. Another 
card in the same window bore this 
message : 





THESE little banks are to you what 
the honeycomb is to the bee: a place 
to deposit the small gatherings. 
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The rules of the Dime-a-Day 
Club are few and easy to observe. 
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=> The new member calls at 

any one of the six Gar- 

field Banks, deposits $1 or 

more on a 4 per cent sav- 
ings account, and receives 
‘ a pass book and a pocket 
bank. He, or she, agrees 
to drop in the little bank 
at least one dime each 
day (no rule against 
more) -and to deposit the 
contents at least once a 
month in one of the Gar- 
field banks. 

Members of the club 
, also agree to notify the 
i bank if the pass book is 
lost or destroyed. Mem- 
bers must return the coin bank if 
they withdraw from the club, and 
a charge of 50 cents is made if it 
is lost. 

The bee-window display was the 


second used by the bank. In the 
first, the rapidity with which 
dimes pile up into dollars was 


strikingly illustrated. At the 
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extreme left of the window reposed 
a solitary dime—the foundation— 
one days saving. Then came a 
pile of dimes and a nickel, aggre- 
gating $37.25, the savings of one 
year. 

Three other heaps of coin, rising 
to one huge pile at the right, told 
the stories of three, five and ten 
years, containing — respectively 
$116.33, $202.01 and $448.27. Now 
4,482 dimes is a whole lot of dimes, 
and the display “put its lesson 
over very effectively. 

The idea took from the start,” 
says W. F. Finley, treasurer of the 
bank, who has charge of advertis- 
ing. “People like to see real 
money in a window. Those piles 
of dimes told the story more force- 
fully than any figures or explana- 
tion could. 

The Dime-a-Day Club is based 
on the theory that the regular 
saving of small amounts is the 
right road to prosperity. We so 
often hear the complaint: ‘If | 
could only save a little at a time | 
could get ahead. The club plan 
encourages that kind of saving and 
gives the depositor a real incentive 
to make those savings regular. 

The success of the window dis- 
play as an advertising medium is 
shown by the fact that soon after 
the plan was placed in operation 
new accounts began to come in at 
the rate of from 50 to 100 a day. 
And more than 50 per cent of those 
joining the club have already made 
their second deposits. 

“We expected when we started 


the club that it would appeal par- 
ticularly to young men, young 
women, girls and boys, and our 
records show that to be the case. 
It is in the young that we want to 
plant the seed of thrift. The 
success of the club with us leads 
me to believe it would be equally 
successful in other institutions, and 
for the cause of thrift we would be 
glad to have the information scat- 
tered broadcast. 

“We would be very glad to 
answer any inquiries regarding 
other window displays used by us 
and to supply the copy for the 
advertising signs shown in con- 
nection with them.” 

Some of the window signs used 
by the bank in advertising the 
Dime-a-Day Club read as follows: 








ARE YOU LUCKY? 


You are if you have learned 


the value of THRIFT. 


It is not a Horseshoe but a steadily 
growing Bank Account that brings 
you Good Luck. 

Get a Garfield Savings Pass Book | 
for your Lucky Pocket Piece. | 














The road to success begins at 


Window No. 1. 


You can see it from where 
you stand. 


One dollar is enough. 




















Yesterday has gone 
“Later on” is not here 
TODAY! NOW! 

Is the only time you have. 


Make good use of it 
by opening a 
Dime-a-Day Account 














Who couldn’t save 
a dime a day? 


In the light of the results here 
shown, who wouldn't ? 


Join the Garfield Dime-a-Day 
Club and 


Get one of these coin banks free. 


Just step iaside to Window No.1. NOW! 

















The HOUR-GLASS and 
the PENNY 


How slowly runs the hour-glass! 
How little is thought of the penny! 


Yet if every time the hour-glass runs 
down a penny is saved and deposited 
ona 4% savings account in this strong 
bank, see what the result would be in 
six months. 


Our Home Bank will help you save. 


Get one now at the Savings Window. 











Bank Slogans We Have Met 


The Bank of Steady Service. 


Personal Responsibility One Half Million Dollars. 


The Bank for Safety and Service. 


The Bank of the People. 


Make This Bank Your Bank. 


The Bank of Good Service. 
The Guaranty Fund Bank. 
Resources Over a Million. 


Safe, Conservative and Accomodating. 


The Bank That Insures Deposits. 


The Safety First Bank. 


A Strong Bank In a Live Town. 
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The Bank ior Your Savings. 

The Bank with the Chimes. 

A National Bank for Savings. 

He Profits Most Who Serves Best. 
You Are Always Welcome. 


Promp—Progressive—Accommodating. 


The Friendly Bank. 

The Bank Near the Monument. 
The Bank Around the Corner. 
Strength—Safety—Service. 

A Bank of Strength and Character. 
Your Deposits Guaranteed. 


























Boosting the Other Fellows Game 


Why More Than 125 Banks Have Paid for 
the Privilege of Advocating Life Insurance 


HE Crackerjack Life Insurance 

salesman stood gesticulating in 
front of the publicity manager's 
desk. 

Son,’ he said—for the publicity 
manager's efforts to hide his youth 
behind a Prince-of-Pilsen mustache 
have been painfully unsuccessful— 
“son, tell me this—am I seeing 
things, have I forgotten how to 
read aright, or is the second age of 
miracles upon us, ushering in the 
millenium? Tell me if what I see 
in these advertisements is true, and 
if your bank is going to pay its 
own money to run them in the 
newspapers. 

‘They mean just what they say, 
Mr. Crackerjack,” came the an- 
swer. © And we certainly are going 
to run them in the papers. The 
first will appear February 15 and 
will be followed by nineteen others. 

“As to what they mean—here’s 
the idea behind them: Advertising 
another man’s business to increase 
your own. Something new in ad- 
vertising, yousay? You are partly 
right. But the phrases ‘something 
new in advertising’ and ‘something 
new in financial advertising’ are 
due for retirement in the bromide 
class, in spite of the youth of adver- 
tising in general and the extreme 
youth of financial advertising. 

“The proofs you hold in your 
hand are more than ‘something 
new in advertising; they repre- 
sent a higher ideal in advertising— 
a broader vision and a wider 
conception of the necessities and 
opportunities of bank business- 
building. 

“How many bankers a year ago 
would have agreed that life insur- 
ance companies and savings banks 
were joint servants of a great com- 
mon good? Would any banker 
have spent his own money to tell 
people that he thought so, urging 


By GRIFFIN McCARTHY 
Manager, Publicity Department, St. Louis Union 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


President, Junior Advertising Club, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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the public to buy life insurance 
with money withdrawn from his 
own bank? This may seem to be 
one step beyond the limit in altru- 
ism, yet it is exactly what we are 
going to do.” 

The publicity manager stopped. 
He was wasting breath, for his vis- 
itor was “sold” on the plan before 
he entered the bank. The circular 
he held in his hand was a printer's 
proof of four of the advertisements 
that are reproduced herewith. 

The next day in came the general 
agent of one of the largest New 
England insurance companies, with 
this announcement: "I want to find 
the man responsible for this idea— 
who was big enough to conceive it 
and man enough to put it over.” 

So he was introduced to Byron 
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W. Moser, assistant cashier of the 
St. Louis Union Bank. 

“Mr. Moser,” he began, “you 
have started a co-operative cam- 
paign here that will spread to 
every part of the country. It 
should make every insurance man 
in the United States your friend 
and a friend of your institution. | 
intend to send a copy of these four 
advertisements to my home office 
tonight, but I would like to tell 
them a little more of how the idea 
originated and what your complete 
plans are to date.” 

“The thought had occurred to 
me at various times,’ explained 
Mr. Moser, “that if the St. Louis 
Union Bank would publish an 
advertisement suggesting that a 
young man who had no insurance 
might save the amount necessary 
for the first premium by making 
regular weekly or monthly deposits 
in our savings department, it 
would have a double effect—it 
might secure us a few small savings 
accounts, but through the bank's 
indirect endorsement it would as- 
sist some of the agents in this dis- 
trict in selling more insurance. 

“The idea was threshed out at 
some length by the publicity man- 
ager and myself, and the deeper 
we went into the matter the more 
promising it seemed. The out- 
come was that four advertisements 
were written, which brought out 
the following seven points: 

(a) Save systematically to pay 
the first premium. 

‘“(b) Save systematically tomeet 
subsequent premiums. 

“(c) This savings plan will en- 
able many people to buy life insur- 
ance who otherwise could not meet 
the first premium. 

““(d) It will help the sale of life 
insurance to people who are afraid 
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they will fall down on subsequent 
annual premiums. 

“(e) The ease of meeting the 
annual premiums is an argument 
for the purchase of additional in- 
surance by those already insured. 

‘(f) The bank endorses the life 
insurance principle, and (g) flatly 
and openly endorses the life insur- 
ance men. 














It couldn't have happened a vear ago 


“The first two points only are 
for the benefit of the bank, and the 
last five are for the benefit of the 
life insurance men. ” 

The four advertisements seemed 
to us so startling, so revolutionary, 
that we hesitated to publish them 
ourselves until the life insurance 
men of St. Louis had seen them and 
suggested alterations or improve- 
ments. So we had proofs made 
and sent one to each life insurance 
manintown. Wehave been amply 
assured that we are on the right 
track and we started full speed 
ahead February 15. — 

The day after the first advertise- 
ments appeared an agent of another 
company came in. He was not the 
only one that day, of course, but 
his visit is recalled because he was 
the first of many to report actual 
sales of life insurance through the 
influence of the advertisements. 

‘Two applications this morning, 
McCarthy, he said, drawing them 
from his pocket. “And pinned to 
each one is the advertisement of 
yours that put it over.” 

Attached to one application 
that of a young bank clerk in 
another institution—was the ad- 
vertisement entitled “Save to Pur- 
chase Life Insurance,” and to the 
other the one headed “‘Don't Value 
Yourself too Low.” 

“| have been working on that 
first boy off and on for four 


months,” explained the agent. “He 
has been afraid to take a policy 
because he did not think he could 
meet the premiums out of his sal- 
ary of $50 a month. He is going 
to open an account with you today 
for $1.85 and deposit a similar 
amount every two weeks. As soon 
as he finds out how easy it is | can 
get him for at least $2,000 more.” 
Here we have the whole meat 
and kernel of the success of the life 
insurance advertisements. They 
are written primarily for the pur- 
pose of assisting life insurance men 
to selllifeinsurance. Their purpose 
would seem to be toobtain premium 
savings accounts, but this osten- 
sible purpose is really secondary. 
The officials of the St. Louis 
Union Bank realized when this 
series of advertisements was under 
discussion that the endorsement of 








‘Don't value yourself too low” 


the bank would be many times mul- 
tiplied in strength if there was no 
evident effort to reap an unusual 
profit from the plan advocated. 
Enough of the advertisements 
are reproduced herewith to give a 
clear idea of the tone and character 
of the series. They ran in the 
morning daily papers in St. Louis 
for about two months. The in- 
surance men of the city took special 
pains to see that their home offices 
were advised of what was being 
done, and before the campaign was 
three weeks old it had received the 
most flattering notices in all the 
insurance journals of the United 
States, and a steady flow of letters 
of compliment and inquiry began 
which has not yet entirely ceased. 
Many of these letters are very 
interesting in the evidence they 
give of the high estimation in 
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which this revolutionary policy in 
bank advertising is held. 

John B. Lunger, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, wrote in part as follows: 

| want you to know that we are 
keenly appreciative of the splendid 
work you are doing in bringing 
into closer relations the two great 
savings depositories of the people— 
the savings banks and life insur- 
ance companies. The plan which 
you have evolved and into which 
you are putting so much time and 
energy has met with a cordial 
reception in all sections of the 
country. 

“It will certainly be a benefit to 
life insurance and | believe it will 
be equally beneficial to the savings 
banks. A number of our agents 
have been successful in securing 
the co-operation of their local sav- 
ings banks and they are recom- 
mending your advertisements as 
models. 

Frederick Frelinghuysen, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, is quoted in 
full: 

[| have your favor of the 18th 
inst., with circular relative to sav- 
ings banks and life insurance—a 
valuable and true note of advice. 
Thank you very much. The incul- 
cation of thrift in these days of 
high wages is of the utmost impor- 
tance. You enlarge, too, on having 








“Two applications this morning!” 





enough insurance—that is where 
so many men make an error.” 

Forrest F. Dryden, president of 
the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, evidences in his letter, repro- 
duced in part, his interest in the 
co-operative work: 

“| believe the attitude of your 
institution to be absolutely cor- 
rect, and think that if you will look 
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up the subject you will find that 
since industrial insurance was in- 
troduced into this country by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America the deposits in the sav- 
ings banks of the country have 
steadily increased. © 


remarks of patrons, the conversa- 
tion of friends, the editorials and 
news items in the daily press—all 
indicate that in advocating and 
endorsing what seems at first sight 
a competitive institution the St. 
Louis Union Bank, through its 
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intangible, is no less valuable and 
positive. It is good will. The 
banking business is founded on con- 


In buying Life Insurance many men make the mistake 
of insuring their lives for a small amount because they 
fear the payment of the premium on a large sum will 
embarrass them financially. 


Your life has a definite value measured in dollars and 
cents, measured by your income, your prospects, the 
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Byron W. Moser 


wondering with the Texas banker 
who wrote: “What are you people 
trying to do, anyhow? The insur- 
ance companies cant pay you 
enough money to make up for 
what you will lose. 

To answer their question and his 

what does the bank get out of 
this expenditure of money ?—ana- 


Bank spends its advertising appro- 


the business of the bank? 

Stop to consider. Is there a 
more up-to-date, aggressive, opti- 
mistic group of constructive sales- 
men in any locality than the mod- 
ern life insurance salesmen? What 
group of men in any community 
holds the hard-won confidence of 
the public in greater degree? What 
group of men comes into daily con- 
tact with the same number of indi- 
viduals in every walk of life? 

Consider the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars that pass through 
the hands of the life insurance men 
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year’s premium. 

The solution is easy. Use your Savings Account. Regu- 

lar deposits of a small proportion of your income soon equal 

the necessary amount. A plan of this sort also insures 

the prompt settlement of the second and subsequent 

premiums. 

You can open a Savings Account at this bank with any 

sum from $1 up, which will be the initial step toward 

your purchase of a Life Insurance Policy 

THE LIFE INSURANCE MAN IS WORKING FOR YOU 
—LET HIM TELL YOU WHAT HE KNOWS 


St. Louis Union Bank, Fourth and Locust 
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Buy Insurance by the Month—Pay | 


the Yearly Rate. 


‘That is, save one-twelfth the annual premium aneetts 
tting the money in a savings account, W here it earns 
a Then as cach annual premium comes 


crest until used ss 
interest for it, without worry oF « mobarrass- 


due you will be ready 
ment 

But here is the real advantage of — eee w ss 

» this way that you uw“ 

it so easy to pay your Insurance ) aera 
sii insurance, as much as you ought to arate ere 
you know that the payment of the premium by thi pla 
will always be within your means. 

TALK TO YOUR LIFE INSURANCE AGI NI ABOUT 

THIS PLAN 


| St. Louis Union Bank, Fourth and Locust 
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: ' every year in the settlement of Tell Your Wife Now, What to Do 
lyze the experience of the St. Louis endowment policies and death with the Insurance Check. 
ct nion Bank. claims. Is it not worth the expen- Just at the time when your wife is least able to use her 


The first result has been in- 
creased confidence in the institu- 
tion on the part of the general pub- 


diture of a considerable sum of 
money to assist the practical phi- 
lanthropy that these men urge, and 


judgment, and consider a proposition unemotionally, she 
will receive a check from. the insurance company —the 
evidence of your present forethought and unselfishness. 


You should instruct her to deposit her insumance check 
in some good bank, and before withdrawing for investment 
of any kind seck the approval of her bankers. 


Perhaps you should put these instructions in writing, now, 
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with the name of the bank. Then your foresight and 
unselfishness will not be in vain 


lic. This benefit is not guesswork; to receive in return their confi- 
itisnot hearsay. It wasimpressed dence,their good will and their en- 
upon the bank's officials daily while 
the campaign was going on. The 
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St. Louis Union Bank, Fourth and Locust 


thusiastic co-operation? The expe- RRND 
rience of the St. Louis Union Bank 
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Six of the Twenty “Ads” 
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and of some sixty or seventy other 
banks in the larger cities of the 
United States has proved it so. 
No theory in advertising or 
business-building should be finally 
accepted unless it can be put on a 
dollars-and-cents basis. This is 
especially difficult in financial ad- 
vertising. This theory of adver- 
tising the other man’s business to 
increase your own, as applied to life 
insurance, can stand the dollar- 
and-cents test, although the actual 
number of premium savings ac- 
counts opened has been small. 
Indeed it is one of the important 
features of the campaign, as seen 
by the officers of the St. Louis 
Union Bank, to urge that premium 
Savings accounts may be opened 
“in any good bank.” There is 
also the fact that many persons 
who opened savings accounts for 
the purpose of accumulating insur- 
ance premiums did not so advise 
the bank and did not ask to have 
the notation “Premium Savings 
Account’ made on the pass book. 
The insurance-bank advertising 
campaign ran from February 15 to 
about April 25. It is interesting 
and gratifying indeed to note that 
during that period the checking 
deposits of the St. Louis Union 
Bank increased over $1,000,000 
and reached the high point in the 
bank's history—$26,000,000; while 
during the same period the savings 
deposits increased about $400,000 
and also reached the highest point 


in the history of the institution— 
some $9,600,000 

But even more interesting than 
these comparative figures as an 
indication of the direct returns 
from this advertising is the report 
made by the manager of the sav- 
ings department on a single week in 
May. 

Since the beginning of the insur- 
ance campaign he has kept a record 
of the number and amount of 
checks drawn by insurance com- 
panies that are used as _ initial 
deposits in opening savings ac- 
counts. In this one week referred 
to nine of the accounts opened in 
the savings department were started 
by beneficiaries of insurance poli- 
cies, some of them endowments and 
some death claims. 

The aggregate of these nine 
checks was $30,000, and—here’s the 
evidence!—more than half of these 
new depositors were escorted to the 
St. Louis Union Bank by insur- 
ance men who kept their own 
accounts, and whose agencies kept 





their agency accounts, in other 
institutions. 
The author must bow to the 


limits of time and space in dealing 
with this advertising campaign. 
Like the old darky preacher he 
perhaps has endeavored to ‘‘de- 
scribe the indescribable, explain 
the inexplainable, and onscrew the 
onscrutable.”’ 

There is much else that could be 
said in description of such a cam- 
paign; many details regarding its 
operation and results probably 
have been omitted. But in the 
main, the big principle underlying 
it and the big benefits that have 
resulted have been covered. 

These results are present in 
black and white; they are no longer 
a question of theory but of fact. 
And each succeeding week serves 
more strongly to convince the offi- 
cials of the St. Louis Union Bank 
that it has paid and will pay to 
boost the other fellows game 
through such a medium. 











HE use of the plan described in this article and any or all of 

the advertisements is free, without obligation of any sort, to any 
bank to which the material will be of value. 
Louis Union Bank will be glad to answer inquiries and to assist in | 
every way the bankers who will help them to realize their ambition, | 
which is to see some bank in every community in the United States 
reap the harvest of mutual co-operation and profit that springs 
from this cross-fertilization of the seeds of thrift by its two greatest 
and most valuable cultivators.—EDIToR. 


Any official of the St. 











That Lively Bank Account 


Newspaper men as a class are not noted for their 


affluence, and during the trying period from pay-day 
to pay-day reporters have been known to run the 
whole gamut between wealth and poverty. They 
tell about one such man in Lorain, O., who lived up 
to the best traditions of the business. One day, how- 
ever, he chanced to have a real surplus, and, being a 
close friend of a Lorain banker, decided to open a 
checking account. But habit is a hard thing to break, 


and during the next few weeks that checking account 
went through a course of deposit-and-withdrawal 
gymnastics that bewildered even its possessor. One 
day the banker met the newspaper man on the street. 

‘For heaven's sake, Jim,’ he urged, “take that 
money out of our bank and keep it out. We don't 
want it.” ‘What's the matter now?’ protested his 
friend. “I thought you liked to have active accounts.” 
“We do, my boy, we do. But that confounded 
account of yours has got St. Vitus dance.”’ 
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Thrift as a Creed for Students 


A Simple Savings System that Has Brought 
Big Results for a New Jersey Bank ss» 


A Part of Your Education 


Every student should know how to 
handle a bank account, and the First 
National Bank, of Princeton, will 
gladly assist those who wish to ac- 
quire this knowledge, if they will call 
at the bank. 


HUS runs, in part, an adver- 

tisement inserted recently in 
a Princeton, N. J., newspaper by 
the bank that stands across the 
street from old Nassau Hall, center 
of Princeton University’s tradi- 
tions and student life. 

This advertisement, one of sev- 
eral, formed part of a comprehen- 
sive thrift campaign that has been 
carried on by the First National 
Bank of Princeton, with the prin- 
cipal aim of acquiring savings 
accounts from the 1,500 or more 
students that live under the tiger's 
banner of orange and black. 

But the officers of the First 
National believe that in campaign- 
ing for thrift in a college town they 
are accomplishing far more than 
merely gaining temporary custody 
of students’ surplus capital. They 
are working on the theory that the 
principles of right saving and right 
banking, once inculcated in the 
minds of American youth, are an 
influence that will stick. 

The First National of Princeton 
has advertised extensively and 
systematically, backing up _ its 
educational campaign with a num- 
ber of novel business-building 
plans. Not the least interesting 
of these is a coupon savings system 
that has netted savings accounts 
totaling more than $8,000 in the 
past year. 

Certainly the best way to make 
thrift a habit is to encourage 
systematic saving—no matter how 
large or small the amounts—and 
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A sample page from the coupon book 


the coupon plan has provided an 
avenue to this end that is open to 
practically everyone. 

Each sheet of the coupon book 
issued under this plan contains 
five coupons, the forty pages rep- 
resenting a total of $250. When 
this amount has been saved the 
depositor has $267 to his credit in 
the bank, including accrued inter- 
est for 200 weeks. 

The rules of the ‘‘club” are few 
and simple. The depositor agrees 
to deposit $1.25 per week for 200 
weeks, although of course any 
number of payments may ke made 
in advance. The coupons are torn 
out when the deposit is mailed or 
brought in, the stubs constituting 
a record of the account. 

The bank aims to have each 
depositor under this plan complete 
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his or her $250 saving, and for this 
reason no checks can be drawn 
against the balance on deposit. 
But in case withdrawal becomes 
necessary before maturity of the 
book, it may be permitted within 
the discretion of the bank officials. 
‘In addition to newspaper adver- 
tising,’ said David M. Flynn, 
cashier of the bank and the man 
behind the campaign, “we have 
successfully used a series of letters 
to prospective customers, explain- 
ing in a simple, straightforward 
way what our bank has to offer its 
depositors. We have found this 
personal appeal, coupled with our 
other advertising, very effective. 
The results of our effort to ob- 
tain the accounts of Princeton men 
have been gratifying. Of the 3,200 
accounts on the books of the First 
National, 800 are those of students. 
“Some bankers might question 
the wisdom of expending much 
time, money or effort in soliciting 
accounts from men whose stay in 
Princeton is limited in most 
instances to the four years of their 
college course. I can best reply 
to this by stating that the First 
National not only has obtained 
bank accounts from more than 
half of Princeton's students, but 
has retained a great number of 
them after the men themselves left 
college. Thus, we are now carry- 
ing accounts, and active ones too, 
from every state in the Union. 
“The First National has out at 
present about 150 of these coupon 
savings books, and the regularity 
with which deposits are made and 
new accounts opened has proved 
the soundness of the plan beyond 
question. We would be glad to 
answer any questions regarding 
the details of the system or the 
advertising campaigns used in 
teaching our lesson of thrift.” 
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endl it funny what a lot of 
people are always hollering 
about luck? | say luck is like the 
dodo—it “just aint’ —but you 
couldn't convince the man that 
thinks he’s either very lucky or 
very unlucky, not while the earth 
is round and so many heads are 
square. 

About nine hundred and ninety- 
nine people out of every thousand 
population seem to think this world 
is run like a friendly dice game or a 











Waiting on flies and bill collectors 


little session of poker, and that all 
they have to do is keep on trying to 
roll sevens and draw aces four at a 
time. 

They blame everything on to 
luck—including marriage, presi- 
dents, floods, measles, millionaires, 
babies and bald heads. Must be 
human nature to pass the buck. 
Its a safe bet that after Noah 
hoisted sail on the well known ark 
the bunch that stayed behind began 
to holler ‘the lucky stiff’ as soon as 
they saw it had settled down for a 
little shower. 


History will tell you that all of 
Chris Columbus's neighbors said 
the same thing when he came home 
to sell his equity in the San 
Domingo subdivision and enjoy 
life on the gay white way. He 
didn't get credit for anything but 
running his boat into an island 


because he was a poor sailor. The 
general opinion was that if the 


earth hadnt happened to be con- 
siderably curved he'd have fallen 
off it. 

Then there's the unlucky ones. 
When they carry an umbrella it’s 
so dusty they can't see, and their 
new straw hats always get rained 
on. If the Giants played Uskub 
Normal School they d boast that 
they came from Uskub. They d 
buy ringside seats to see Jess 
Willard fight a one-armed button- 
hole worker and bet on the cripple. 
But that isn’t luck; it’s a case of 


judgment. 
Now I never made John D. 


jealous—not yet—and if steel com- 
mon was selling at 4,000 above par, 
like eggs and coal, | couldn't cash 
in for a glass of Croton reservoir 


water. But don't blame it on to 
luck. There's got to be a few such 


people just to make the rest look 
prosperous, and youll generally 
find that the man who cashes in on 
one of those “lucky” business deals 
has something else besides a bald 
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spot under his seven-and-a-quarter 
Stetson. 

There's that friend of mine— 
Bill. They call him lucky, which 
is like painting gold yellow. It 
only shows that most people are 
long on hunches and short on cere- 
bellum, and the only right time to 
play a hunch is when you spell it 
B-r-a-i-n-s, with a capital “B.” 
Anybody that calls Bill lucky 
would compare Bryan to Julius 
Caesar as a warrior. 

The reason they do it is because 
two years ago Bill had nothing but 
a two-by-four grocery store with 
flies and bill collectors as his best 
customers. Bill had quite a little 
trade at that, but the first of the 
month seemed to turn up about 
once a week. The jobbers and 
high-cost-of-eating kept his pocket- 
book looking like a hunger striker. 

Then Bill began to think— 
which shows there was still hope 
for him. He read somewhere that 
the unfortunate majority of the wise 
ones that start retail stores end up 
by hearing their mistakes sung in 











Then Bill went to see his banker 








the key of B flat-broke in the bankruptcy court. 
Bill didn’t want that kind of publicity—he preferred 
the kind a man gets in Dun and Bradstreet’s. 

It didn't take him long to diagnose the debit 
disease. That store of his was like one of the sieves 
he was selling—it leaked all over. He had stock 
piled up behind the ketchup bottles that he hadn't 
seen in so long he wouldn't recognize it. It made 
a nice background, but just for decoration it was 
about as expensive as a Belasco back-drop. 

Bill thought it all over. Then he went to see his 
banker, who was one of the live kind that likes to 
have a customer come in and recapitulate his busi- 
ness bumps. Bill spent a couple of hours telling his 
troubles and doing some triple-A thinking; then he 
went away with an idea under his hat where the 
cobweks had hung. 

Next morning he started that stunt which every- 
body's wife does in spring. He put up screens to 
keep the flies away from the free lunch counter and 
he sold out the relics in tin cans that had been 
wearing out his shelves disguised as stock. He quit 
figuring on scraps of wrapping paper and guessing 
at how much stock he needed and explaining to 
customers why last week's bill was nine cents too big. 

Bill began to 
think about 
better business, 
and turnovers, 
and overhead, 
and such 
things. O, 

Somehow business began to pick up there was hope 

for Bill all 

right. He and the banker fixed up a simple little 

system of tookkeeping between ‘em. It wasn't any 

C.P.A. stuff but it did the business. It gave Bill the 

dope he needed—what it was costing him to do 

business, what lines he was throwing away money 
on, how much stock he could afford to carry. 

One by one Bill plugged up the leaks. For some 


reason or other -usiness began to pick up. Bill's 











store was neater and busier, his customers were get- 
ting better service and fresher goods. Then the bill 
collectors quit clogging up the doorway. 

Nobody knows much about this part of it except 
Bill and his kanker, who has good reason to, because 
Bill is a regular customer now, and a good one. But 
everybody knows that Bill is buying real estate and 
running a Car. 

They call Bill lucky. Probably when Bill dies 
some cat will call his widow lucky, for Bill will leave 
something else besides funeral expenses. 
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The compact convenience of this “assembled-to-order” 





Omnibus 


enables you to combine in one movable 
unit, check files, card files, posting sheet 
files, roller shelves, and letter or cap 
sections to fit your individual needs. 


Catalog on request 


Tue Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 
Metallic Furniture Department 
2675 East 79th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK ef NEW YORK CITY has 


selected Van Dorn Stock Busses for their new equipment 


TMT ! | 








The Kirtley Visible Account 

Ledger as especially adapted to 

THE POSTING 

MACHINE 
for 

Speed 

Accuracy 

Convenience 
{CONOMY 


rte 





a ow ew oe eee 2 THE ONLY “DIRECT 
a a aca i ROUTE” SYSTEM ON TH! 
MARKET 
No Written Index 
Eliminated by the Kirtley system. ‘The customer's name is written once~ -on 
the ledger sheet itself. The Kirtley subdivisions on the margins enable you to 
go direct to any account. 
Each Account Visibly Indexed 
The cutaway pertion of each sheet carries two, three or four letter alphabetical 
combinations exposed in groups of fifteen cr less. Alphabetical indexing is 
the simplest and quickest method known. 
Grouping Accounts 
The only system that provides for grouping all accounts of the same surname 
and have each one visible. In cases where common names run heavy special 
indexes are furnished. 
Unlimited Expansion 


Fits any size of bank and expands with increase in business without destroying 
the visible feature. 
Ui vite for detailed in formation 


HAMMOND PRINTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Posting Machine Supplies FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
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Here’s a New Principle in 
Machine Posting Binders 












The complete separation of the worked and unworked leaves in the two trays 
shown in our illustration enables the operator to do his posting more quickly and 
with greater ease. This is because there is no cramming or jamming to get the 
leaf back into binder when the posting is done—an important advantage ier the 
Tray Principle over the old style compression lock binder or the vertical file. 


The De Luxe Style B Tray Binder 


also has another great advantage in that the unposted 
leaves stand up in the holding tray in such a position 
that the edges of the front leaves are slightly higher 
than those in the back of the binder. This “upset- 
ting” of the leaves makes it — to finger them 
at the top edges just as you do the leaves ofa bound 
book. It means ten to twenty per cent increase in 
speed in selecting your accounts. It does away with 
the slow and tedious process of thumbing the leaves 
which always results in giving them a soiled and 
dog-eared appearance. 


Note How It Works 





The illustrations at the right show 
the simplicity of operation of the 
De Luxe Tray Binder. 


To open: Release the clasps at end 
© of metal case (Fig. 1), then remove 


| >, top tray, place it upside down in mm BAe 


left side of stand, and remove. lock- 
ing post (Fig. 2). 


To post: Offset the posted leaves 


— 





To close: With all leaves in receiving 
Tray (Fig. 4), insert locking post in 
center round hole punching. Then place right-hand tray on left-hand tray (Fig. 5), press the two 
clasps into place again and the binder is securely locked. 


Some Advantages of Style B Tray Binders 


Greater capacity. 


3. Part of sheets posted and 
. . i shifted to top tray. 
No key required—no mechanism to wind. or 


Ten to twenty per cent increased speed in unwind. 
posting. Holds few or many leaves equally well. 
Handling of leaves a one-hand operation. Leaves securely locked in offset position. 


Extended covers protect offset leaves. 


Sold by nearly all large Stationers and Bank Supply Houses 
Write for bulletin containing full information 


Wilson-Jones Loose Leaf Co. 


Makers of De Luxe and Jones Lines Loose Leaf Binders and Systems 


making & solid Binder. 














(Fig. 3) by placing them in left-hand re: ai EY Of 
tray with second U shaped punching ™ sae 
% over post, and unposted leaves with ® Tea Sinter qqeed. 
a first U shaped punching over post. Note post in each tray 
4 to hold sheets in alignment. 








3021 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO—129 Lafayette St., NEW YORK | 5. cuisrsnaterete 
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(1) Ease and speed in handling. (2) Capacity keeps all accounts together—no heavy books 
to carry or open; no lost motion. (3) Saves money. (Also see illustrations below.) 





System for 
Mechanical Ledger Posting 


A “Y and E” Card Ledger System for use with ledger posting 
machines has many advantages, as illustrated: It keeps all accounts 
of one bookkeeper in one place, avoiding interruptions. Makes 
reference to either active or transferred accounts quicker. Is simple 
—reduces labor cost. Also operator can handle more accounts. 
Fundamentally, the “Y and E” tray or desk is easier to work with 
than a book, and the card than a sheet. Also, the tray holds as much 
as five books, yet costs less than one—and will wear “forever.” 

This system minimizes operating costs. Write for fully explanatory 
circular and sample card forms. 


YAWMAN~0FRBE MFG.@. 


Rochester, N. Y., Makers of “Y and E” Filing Devices and Office Systems—including fine, 
efficiency Bank Equipment. Branches, Agents, Dealezs or Travelers everywhere.—Write us. 











A Deal in Futures 


August I1, 1916. 
Ma Dere Misser Burro: 

Hi am tole yu have one mashine wat can figger 
anyting. 

Hi work for Frank Krowl too tree week, and he 
pay me wid note of Joe Bedor wat he had in his 
pockit for more as too year. Dis note say: 

“For valu reseeve hi promise to pay 

One, too, tree dollaire, in one, too, tree day; 

Eef de note com due and de mony hi dont bring 

You kip de papier dat’s hall de sam ting.”’ 

Eef yure mashine can figger hup dis note, please 
do it and hi will pay you twenny five cent for yure 
trubble. 

Your hole fren 
Mose Poupard. 
—Contributed. 
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“Hereafter I want a copy made of 
every letter that goes out of this bank, 
and copies of all important memoranda. 
Oral or pencilled orders don’t go. 


“T have bought this little Corona typewriter, 
which is perfectly capable of taking care of all 
our work, and I want you to put it some place 
where it will be accessible to everybody. 


“When any of the boys have any writing to 
let them use the Corona. They won’t have 
the least bit of trouble learning how. Each one 
of them can take it home for a night or so, to 
practice up.” 





do 


Corona is one of the handiest ‘“‘business tools”’ 
of the modern banker. Its portability renders 
it available for all sorts of work in all sorts of 
places. It may be used at home, in the office or 
while traveling. 


Price, $50.00 


We have just issued a 
new booklet (B-1) which 
is the most complete 
treatise on personal 
typewriting yet pub- 
lished. A _ postal will 
bring it. : + 


CORONA TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, Ine. 
Groton, N. Y. 


Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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Endorsed by Bankers because of Merit 


-ADJUSTO TRAY BINDER 


Carries 2,000 Sheets—Any Size 
Designed especially for use with the 


BURROUGHS POSTING MACHINE 


Expands and Closes like a Binder 
Easy to Operate—Locks Sheets Securely 
Built for Service—Mechanicallv Perfect 





The Adjusto Tray Binder is not patterned after anything of like nature. It is, 
instead, the result of a demand for something better than had previously been 
offered, and is scientifically constructed to satisfy that demand. 

That we have succeeded in producing a practical and wholly satisfactory device, 
is attested by the instant approval of the posting machine using public. The 
Adjusto Tray Binder is fast displacing other sheet-holding devices, and is pro- 
claimed by users ‘the greatest advancement in ledger construction since the 
advent of the Posting Machine.” 


PRACTICAL CONVENIENT ECONOMICAL 


Illustration shows Regulation 
Stand used in connection with 
Burroughs Posting Machine. 
Height from floor to binder base, 
off wheels, 3114 inches; on 
wheels, 32 inches. 


All Steel Construction 
The construction is scientific 
and mechanically perfect. The 
operation is simple—a few turns 
of the crank key expands or 
closes this tray binder. The 
compression when tray is closed 
locks the sheets securely. The 
weight is always centered. 


Fits Sheets of Any Size 

The guide rods on which the 
slotted sheets rest are movable 
and adjustable to any position to 
fit sheets of any size or punch- 
ing. For systems already in use, 
we set up this tray binder to fit 
the sheets. 


2,000 Account Capacity 

The base of the Adjusto Tray 
Binder is 18 inches long. The 
end supports travel from the 
center to extreme end. With 
2,000 account sheets in current 
use there is still ample room for 
handling. 


Built for Service 

The Adjusto Tray Binder has 
fulfilled all claims made for it. 
It has stood up under the sever- 
est tests, and has further added 
to our prestige as devisers and 
makers of novel, practical, and 
reliable ledger equipment for 
every purpose. 





Shelf to hold 
Transfer File 


Popular Ledger and Statement Rulings Carried in Stock 


Complete Posting Machine Ledger Systems Special Feature Speed Index 


[eFEBURE| EDGER OMPANY 


Manufacturers edar Rapids, Iowa 
q Send for B.C.H. Booklet and Full Information 
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In Trouble’s Home Town 


(If there is any spot in the land that prosperity has 


failed to penetrate it is the western village from which 


comes the following letter. Everything but measles, it 
seems, is on one town’s dance card with misfortune.) 


Have your letter relative to the Burroughs Machine 
and note with some interest that we are the only bank 
in the great Commonwealth that is not now using 
the machine. 

It is like this with us if the machine did all the work 
including the janitor we would not buy one with busi- 
ness as it is at this time as things are extreemly quiet 
at this time. 

| am quite sure that you would have to be grace- 
full when the sixty days came to an end as you would 
have it to remove unless business conditions improved 
wonderful though we do not look for any great 
improvement this year as this is a carey act project 
and it goes without saying that we are out of water 
for domestic use a good share of the time to say noth- 
ing about water for irrigation. We will use the Bur- 
roughs cheerfully if you will send it down as cheer- 
fullness is one of our big asset's but you would have 
to remember about that gracefull proposition when 
you went to remove it. 

You know that people in our line of work have to 
be cheerfull as we operate a small bank, a smail hotel. 
and a fruit farm and by the time we stand $25 for a 
bank examination now and then, make the regular 
reports and have them printed in the local paper at a 
fabulous price (fixed by the state) then have the 
sanitary inspector jump off and jab it to you for about 
$25 because a drinking cup has been used twice or a 
sheet was an inch short making it necessary for a 
man to throw away all of his drinking utensils and 
let the guest's drink out of the crown of their hat, 
then have the fruit inspector come along and say that 
you would have to squirt about $500 worth of spray 
material in the air or he would have to cut your 
orchard down, a man has to be cheerfull to relish it 
all and it makes it more impressive on us because we 
have to pay $15 to ride up to our farm in a little old 
runabout over a road that was built by ourselves by 
donation work only to find when we get there that 
there is no water in the ditch. 

You know that if the state would pay less atten- 
tion to the style of whiskers worn and give more of 
their time to the matter of getting some water in the 
carey act ditches the settler who has been setting out 
in the brush four years waiting for water could have 
something to take as a chaser along with his jack- 
rabbit and the change of diet would make him stronger 
for his work. The old faded dress suit that he brought 
from Ohio could then be replaced with a new one. 

I think that if something of this kind could be 
ribbed up a great many people (who now have to 
work out all of their problems mentally because they 
cannot afford a pencil) would buy adding machines. 

Yours truly, 


“m- 
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An Ambition 


I have often thought that | should like to know 
the president of a bank. I donot mean, of course, 
familiarly, but simply I'd like to feel that he knew 
and would speak to me when we met and possibly 
say a pleasant word to me. 

Occasionally I go into the bank where I keep 
my modest deposit, and take pleasure in seeing 
the president—or at least a part of him—screened 
off by iron railings and a high mahogany balus- 
trade. One day | thought that he looked up and 
noticed me, but doubtless this was only a fancy. 

I once knew the vice-president of a bank, and 
he was a jolly fellow. He smiled at me one day 
and said that my signature was one not easily 
imitated. This, | thought, showed a delicate 
appreciation of impoverished condition; the hint 
that anyone might find it worth while to imitate 
my signature was extremely courteous and 
thoughtful on his part. It quite set me up. 

I have a friend—one of those argumentative 
fellows, who takes the other side invariably just 
for the love of it—and he declares, when we dis- 
pute about the matter, that the president of a 
bank has human qualities; that he is in many 
respects like other men. * * * * | have a sense 
of humor—so my friends say—and it is rather 
amusing to think of the president of a bank being 
like—well, say, some one that I know. I often 
imagine myself having a little joke with him, and 
having him say—for example—that he once forgot 
his umbrella or some ridiculous thing like that. 

The paying teller with whom I am on astonish- 
ingly intimate terms and who grunts at me 
delightfully whenever | timidly ask for new bills 
—was the one who originally told me who the 
president of the bank was—as he chanced to pass 
one day. I had, of course, suspected it before. 
But to know after that that he was the very man, 
and no other, was a great comfort. 

I intend some day to go early and see the pres- 
ident of the bank come in. It must be an inspiring 
sight. 

But I am quite sure of one thing. If I ever 
make my fortune—as I hope to—I shall make a 
loan at the bank some day. I shall be ushered 
superbly into his private office. I shall explain my 
mission and produce my collateral. 

This precipitate borrowing of money, I have no 
doubt, will lower me hopelessly in his eyes. No 
further juxtaposition will, of course, be possible. 
I shall have to bear that. He will never know 
that | am borrowing the money only because | 
wish, for once in my life, to feel the inspiration 
of such an august personage. 


T. L. M. 
From Life. 
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Thousands of Banks throughout the world have 
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Sensible 
Bank Furniture 


_ You'll save your clerks’ time and help them 
do better work and more of it by equipping 
your bank with 


(GutArt STeer 
Fowaree, 


It saves floor space. Light—strong 
—low first cost—no upkeep expense. 
Designed along safe and sane lines 
by men who know and to meet the : 
newest ideas of efficiency experts. General Utility Stand 


Catalog Ready for You 


WHAT’S YOUR ADDRESS? 





Typewriter Chair 








Fully describes Typewriter Cabinets, Stands 
and Chairs. Unbreakable Desk Stools— 
Adding Machine Stands and Stools, Office 
Tables, Handy Tables and Trucks, ete. 


We will gladly send any of 
Desk Stool Uhl Steel Products on 


15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL i 


——e, 
ad 


endorsed the Uhl Line by liberal purchases and 
re-orders. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


s Waiting Room 
1003 Dorr StrEET, TOLEDO, O. Chair 
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PIONEERS IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
PERFECTION OF A SPECIFIC DEVICE FOR 
MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
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One of the first installations of the Style ‘‘C’” System sull giving wonderful satisfaction 


Machine accounting—the ideal of accountants for years—and for which great pre- 

dictions have been made. 

It remained for the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company to round out, perfect 

and practicalize the efforts in this direction by the development of the Kalamazoo 
Style ‘‘C’’ System. 









Style “Cc” 


System Ready | 








tor Posting 


Complete in itself and lending its many features 
to a multitude of uses, it has revolutionized 
accounting practice. That which the Banker, 
the Manufacturer and the Merchant have long 
viewed with longing eyes has been brought to a 


; final fruition by the development of the real 
Following are a few of the many . 


























Pt ae tee Roomatlg pioneer in this particular field. The Kalamazoo 
1. Practically unlimited expansion. Style ie 3 System, its advantages, its application, 
2. Accounts located easily. its flexibility, in fact its thousand and one desir- 
3. Absolute freedomin handling sheets. able features, are so valuable that our many 
—— ee customers have become our chief selling asset. 
5. Perfect alignment of sheets. Sales Offices Everywhere 
6. Absolute security of sheets in 

a Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
7. Unequalled for use with any Book- apr 

keeping or Posting Machine. Executive Offices, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Universally conceded to be producers of the highest grade Ruled and Printed sheets in the world 
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This entertaining story by the secretary and treasurer of the Federal Title & Trust Com- 
pany is replete with homely wisdom gained by intimate contact with bank accounting, from 
the era of bookkeeper’s backache to these days of machine-posted ledgers and statements. 


iT OOKING backward to 





Esterbrook pens and a stone 
jug of Arnold’s writing fluid, 
then comparing that antique 
outfit with the most modern 
equipment, one views the 
resulting economy in gray- 
matter, as well as gray hair. 
almost as a miracle performed. 


Ledgers vs. Locomotives 


As a boy my earliest ambi- 
tion was to be a railroad 
engineer, but boyhood ambi- 
tions are always subject to 
revision, and I compromised 
by becoming the cub in a 
joint freight and passenger 
station. After a few days’ 
work I began to doubt the 
wisdom and sanity of the man, 
whoever he was, who invented 
figures—at least the kind I 
had to struggle with. 

After wrestling with col- 
umn after column of figures 


when the chief asset, or piece de resistance, 
of the individual bank bookkeeping de- 
partment was a ledger that weighed something 
less than a ton, as well as a plentiful supply of 


the good old days 





QW 


in a vain effort to obtain the same result twice 
in succession I came to the conclusion that if 
addition could be performed sidewise instead of 
up and down, the process, by comparison, would 
be nothing short of perfect bliss. 


I would even 
have welcomed a trial of the 
Chinese system, just as a 
pleasant change. 

I suppose that when figures 
‘ame into general use they 
were not intended to travel 
in strings long enough to 
resemble a miniature Lincoln 
Highway; and if some of the 
patriarchal geniuses respon- 
sible for up-and-down addition 
were to return to earth long 
enough to watch a bookkeeper 
running a total of his day’s 
checks by the mental route 
they would take it all back, 
just out of pity. 


A Mathematical Waterloo 


But it wasn’t long before 
the Fates, being kindly dis- 
posed and evidently realizing 
that I wasn’t cut out for a 
hero or a Harriman, ordered 
a new deal, and I then found 
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“Behind the cage” in the Federal Title & Trust Company offices 


myself perched on a high stool behind the coun- 
ter of a bank. 

Fate, however, was mistaken, for it was there 
that I met my Waterloo. Having rustled “‘fig- 
gers’ for three years in a railroad office, I 
thought I had them completely subdued and 
ready to eat out of my hand a la Walter John- 
son, so I concluded I was about due for the 
degree of C. P. A., but in reality I was about to 
learn that the railroad office was only a math- 
ematical kindergarten. 

Hard as those methods of bookkeeping were, 
it seemed easier to continue them than to 
change; the banker of twenty years ago looked 
with suspicion on the bookkeeper who even 
ventured to suggest tampering with the time- 
honored system of bank accounting, let alone 
the possibilities of bookkeeping machinery. 

So, as the years passed, the ruts we were in 
grew deeper and wider, and it became evident 
that the expense account must stand the jolt 
of better mechanical equipment, or that some 
addition to the clerical force must be made. The 
old methods that had made me hate figures as 
a safe blower hates stripes could not last much 
longer. 


When Enough is Not All 


To write up the day’s checks in a check and 
deposit journal, using both the maker’s and the 
endorser’s names, to post them in the old style 
ledger, to balance up the visible supply of pass 





books and once each 
week list the balances of 
the ledger with pen and 
ink, including all the 
labor of footing, led one 
to think too much was 
enough but not all. 

How many times did 
we balance and then step 
outside into the fresh 
night air, while the 
nightmare of a misposted 
account settled down on 
our shoulders for a long 
winter night’s nap? On 
our way home we were 
pursued by the haunt- 
ing recollection, too, that 
a dozen or so pass books 
had been left unbalanced 
because our store of 
physical endurance had 
given out. 

We are well acquaint- 
ed with the customer 
who, when favored with 
the deposit that should have been credited to 
the account of the drygoods merchant, con- 
cluded to make a trip to parts unknown. He 
departed, but not so the customer who was 
charged with that check he never wrote. 


What Figure-Errors May Mean 


This meant a little journey for the bookkeeper 
too, not to parts unknown but through the check 
files for the purpose of locating the item, during 
which time the customer sojourned with the 
boss long enough to advise him that the book- 
keeper was not a bookkeeper at all but rather 
would be better employed in sweeping out the 
place in the morning and driving a hack in his 
spare time. 

Such minor troubles as above stated may 
have come infrequently, but there were others 
of greater magnitude that came much oftener. 
Transfer the balance of an account to a new 
page, and you may have footed up debits and 
credits only to find the balance incorrect. What 
were you to do then? Apparently nothing but 
to locate the error, and that consisted of start- 
ing at the top of the page and proving the 
balances clear down to about the third from the 
bottom, where the error was comfortably reclin- 
ing in ambush gazing out at you like one of 
Palmer Cox’s brownies. 

Some of these trials and tribulations came 


daily, some weekly and some monthly, but they 
(Continued on page 30) 
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(" sweer NO THE FEDERAL TITLE & TRUST CO Beaver Faats PA \ | 
NAME Jones & Coinpeny 
ADDRESS Reaver Falls, Pa. 
QLO BALANCE |} Oare CHECKS IN OETAIL DATE OEPOSITS DATE NEW BALANCE 
ROUGH T FOR WAR OSE 1 500.00 
ys 2 12.10- £1.50 - 7.00-| “¢ 2 1250.00 [Ae 2 1,659.40 % 
“wa 3 191.99 - 40.00 = 760- 
Us 3 i eee AUG 5 450.00 |laco 3 1,984.40 + 
Ls 5 L2£00 = AUG 5 1,663.40 + 
“IG 5 10130- 61.00 - 45.00-| “6 6 60.00 }|ae 6 1,71610 % 
a3 9 43.006- 17.00 - 80.00 - | 
AUG g 4900- 109.90 - sua 9 76.70 
aus 9 124.00 AUG 9 1.67280 x | 
1,672.60 AUG 10 11.900 - 5.05 - 85.00 = AUG 40 1,571.50 % | 
157180 | 20 1210- | auao 150.00 |A#e10 =1,709.70 
1,709.75 , a pees | 
1,666 : —-— S | 
1,57 of : ; : 
‘ 
: THe FeDperRAL TitLeE & Teust Co \ | 
210d Denver Fas oA | 
H | In 4 COUNT WITH ‘ 
2,457 : : 
2,42 HI ones & Company : 
2554 i enaeeemeemaneaata OER sah s | 
2241 H | Beaver rulls, Pa : 
313 oq HI Address ; ls, £ ' 
2284 HI ' 
2265 ¢} Statement of your account to ‘ | 
OLD BALANCE : DATE CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE DEPOSITS : OATE NEW BALANCE | 
: —— ne Oe 500.90 | 
‘ ‘ 
500.008 sus 2 1336 = 41.50 - 700-| “© 2 1250.00 Ilka 2 1,689.40 | 
1,609.408] as 5 101900- 19.00 = 7.60 = H 
Ne 1 6.40 = Aue 3 450.00 |tac 3 1,984.40 4 
1964.40 ss 5 12100 - so g)46=—s 1,863.408 
53.4 Ci) uc 6 10130 - 61.00- 4500-| 3 6 60.00 |rava 6 171610 
1716101] ac 9 43.00 = 17.00 = 80.00 = 
i} sus 9 4.90- 100.00 = aua 8 76.70 
' AUG 9 124.00 AUG 9 1,672.50 
1,672.80: aus 10 11.00 - 5.00 = 85.00 = 
1] AUG 4 O 1210- aus 10 23000 AUG 2 0 1,709.70 
14,7097 Cr) suet a $3.50 = AUG A 2 1,666.20 * 
1,666.20: AUG 4 4 3250 « 54.00 = AUG 4 4 1579.90 # 
1,579,901 woa7 43.04 - 60.00 = 10.7.0 -| “17 505.00 
b AUG 17 120.00 | 
™ 1) aua 4 7 1125 |ltaci7 2,102.41 # 
2102411] acas 435.00- 16.00 - 7180 - : 
s i} AUG AS 125.00 - 51.70 = 3.00 =-| Aueigs 666.00 |iaueis 245791 } 
Z4AsT7I1i| as23 101.00 - AUS 23 65.00 |iwo2s 24219014 
2421913) wo24 53.00 = 4,50 - 11.00 - wa24 2353.41 4% 
2353.41) suc26 L2:2430 = AUG 2 6 224131 % 
2241311) asze 21.20 - 5.00 = 40.00-| Aw26 125.95 |taus2e 230096 # 
2,300.9 6i} suo2o 19.95 - as29 2281.01 4% 
2281.0211) 630 3150 - 7.10- 33.05 —-| Auws0 56.00 ||!G30 2265.36 
2265363) aosa 115.00- 7.00 = 64.00 =| esa 333.50 
AUG 3 4 65.00 |tes2 Z4775E %& 
' 
' i 
: : | 
' ' 
: 3 | 
: |} 
' H 
' ' 
. ' 
: on AUG 3 4 2477.36 al 
: PLEASE EXAMINE THIS STATEMENT UPON RECEIPT AND REPORT AT ONCE IF YOU FIND ANY DIFFERENCE SO THAT THE BANK 
‘ MAY KNOW DEFINITELY WHETHER THEIR BOOKS AGREE WITH YOUR OWN. IF NO ERROR IS REPORTED IN TEN DAYS THE 
: ACCOUNT WILL BE CONSIDERED CORRECT. ALL ITEMS ARE CREDITED SUBJECT TO FINAL PAYMENT. 
eee weeee weeewetaeeen hathethetieateettiatiettatettetndetdertetadtadabataataeeteteete teeth ht hhh htt et) tet th he ee Tl 
In posting to the ledger page or statement shown above when the total key is depressed. Overdrafts are automatically 
(actual size 11" x11") the Burroughs operator drops the sheet computed as they occur and are marked with the sign OQ D 
into the high-backed carriage of the machine and brings it in red; subtracted items are always marked with the minus 
into printing position with a light pull of the injector lever. sign (—); and the Burroughs automatically fills in all ciphers 
She then has only to pick up the old balance from the previous and punctuation. At the end of the month, or on demand of 
posting, and list the checks and deposits. ‘The machine does _ the customer, the strips containing the old and new balances 
all the resi, automatically dating and subtracting the checks, are torn from the statement, which can be given him on 
dating and adding the deposits, and extending the new balance a few minutes’ notice at any time. 
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This Burroughs Ledger Posting and Statement Machine has cut 
error and overtime from the calender of the Federal Title & 
Trust Company. One bookkeeper now does all the posting. 


were of minor-league proportions compared with 
that heart-breaking proposition of transferring 
the accounts to an entirely new ledger. 


The Long Night Grind 


This latter evil apparently was devised by 
somebody who had chronic indigestion and 
insomnia, and when he hit upon the diabolical 
idea his batting average must have jumped to 
.o0O or more. 

Surely this work of transferring accounts was 
a one-night “stand,”’ and then some. You stood 
up most of the night because even the old high 
stool became hard and uncomfortable. 

About 4 o’clock in the morning you some- 
times had everything ready to check up the 
balances in both the old and new ledgers. Truly 
you felt entitled to a Carnegie medal if you 
came through with an average of 100 per cent. 

At about this time in your experience that 
kindly disposed individual who invented the 
removable leaf ledger came along, and after the 
usual amount of time had been consumed in 
convincing the ‘‘powers that be” that the loose- 
leaf ledger was not only workable but a necessity, 
you began to take heart again, and it looked as 
if absolute perfection in ledgers had arrived. 

A little reflection, however, reminded us that 
“man born of woman is of a few days and full 
of trouble,’ and the artful science of balancing 
pass books again presented itself. There are 
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many unsympathetic terms applied to this 
apparently innocent amusement indulged 
in by the bookkeeper, but it is not advis- 
able to enlarge upon the matter, as it is 
a delicate task to get by the post office 
censors sometimes when one expresses his 
feelings too vividly. 

An old recipe for making a rabbit pie 
used to start out by first advising the cook 
to catch the rabbit. So it is with balancing 
pass books. Some you get without catch- 
ing—they come of their own accord—some 
vou get as a reward of merit, after many 
efforts, and some you never get at all. 


The Trials of the Pass Book 


But there is with you always the cus- 
tomer who, when asked for his pass book, 
inquires whether your books in the bank 
are wrong and why it is you have to have 
his pass book to straighten out your affairs. 
On the other hand some banks hoard up 
their pass books until the end of the month, 
then the whole force puts on full speed, 
tightens up its belts and goes at the bal- 
ancing job with all the determination of 
the boy who downs the spring tonic prescribed 
by the doctor. 

They resolve to get the disagreeable business 
over in a hurry, but that spirit of hustle doesn’t 
last long. 

About the first book you take up must have 
been presented at the rush hour every time an 
entry was made during the month, for surely a 
Chinese laundry ticket could have nothing on it 
when it comes to certain characters supposed to 
represent deposits entered. 

Then there is always that customer who is 
never stingy with the ink he puts on his stamp 
pad. After endorsing his checks for deposit he 
manages to get a particularly juicy one in his 
pass book where it will do the most harm, with 
the result that some of the characters resemble 
the latest creations in cretonne skirt patterns. 


Errors Meant Long Hunt 


Another book failed to balance on account of a 
correction that had been made without the advice 
having been returned for entry. Truly, ’twas ever 
thus. So, if you had anything like 100 checks 
to total, your hair got the habit of standing on 
end up to the time when you had definitely 
determined that the checks agreed with the 
ledger, which they usually did not. Usually it 
meant checking back for enough to complete 
your list. 
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Instead of the individual bookkeeper’s labors 
becoming lighter, they became heavier during 
recent years, because of the activities of banks 
in aggressive campaigns for checking accounts. 
The increased figure work resulting, no doubt, 
has added to the quota of ‘“‘nerves”’ in the average 
bookkeeper’s make-up. 

But these days are now ancient history; to- 
day our ledgers and pass books are reconciled 
without the old distressing difficultes, for our 
present equipment insures us against bookkeep- 
ing trouble. 

Before the change came our individual 
ledgers were at least slightly out of balance a 
third of the time, and we are forced to believe 
that this was a fair average with most institu- 
tions of our size. So, when I say that in three 
months we have not had a single error in the 
accounts of the Federal Title & Trust Company, 
I do so, conscious of the grave purport of my 
remarks. 


Solving the Space Problem 


Add to the inherent drawbacks of the efforts 
of bookkeeping lack of space in which to work, 
and you realize that our difficulties were 
aggravated still further. Three bookkeepers 
were working in a space that would have been 
none too large for one bookkeeper. 

Further, picture 200 to 300 pass books in the 
bookkeeping department the first day of the 
month. Visualize the varied facial expressions 
the following day or so when people called to 
find their pass books still unbalanced, although 
the bookkeepers’ eyes were red from loss of sleep 
in trying to accomplish the impossible. Again, 
there was the attending likelihood of errors due 
to haste. 

Our installation of a Burroughs Ledger Post- 
ing and Statement Machine has eliminated the 
pass book bugbear, smoothed out countless rough 
places in bookkeeping details, lifted the work 
out of the old rut of precedent and outgrown 
methods. Last, but of supreme importance, 
our working space has been increased to three 
times the former dimensions; that is, one book- 
keeper posts the ledgers and makes out all our 
customers’ statements, displacing pass book 
balancing—net saving, two bookkeepers. 


One Bookkeeper Does Posting 


With approximately 1,200 accounts, entailing 
an average daily posting of 600 checks and 
deposits, one bookkeeper, handling the work in 
two ledgers (loose leaf, one ac- 
count to the page,) posts ledgers 
in two runs daily, with an extra 
run on Monday to take care 
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of the Saturday evening business. Work on the 
first daily run is commenced at 10 o’clock in 
the forenoon, clearing house items being run 
first, then items taken over the counter. 

The bookkeeper drops the ledger leaf into the 
high-backed carriage of the Burroughs Adding- 
Subtracting Machine and pulls it to printing 
position with the injector lever. With the 
‘arriage at the extreme right, the old balance 
is set down in the first column, checks in detail 
in the next column, then deposits, then the new 
balance. 

In these operations the machine automatically 
shifts after each amount has been printed. 
Automatically the movement of the carriage 
controls the adding-subtracting mechanism, 
leaving absolutely none of this work to the 
operator. The machine automatically adds in 
the proper column and subtracts where it should. 
In certain columns it sets down the dates— 
always in the proper column, and always the 
correct dates. The speed of this operation is 
wonderful. 

Statements, which we post the morning follow- 
ing, are practically duplicates of the ledger 
accounts. The sheets are trimmed at certain 
perforated lines before being mailed to customers, 
so the old and new balance columns are not 
shown. The strips torn off are to be used in 
making analyses of accounts. 

Now comes one of the biggest points in the 
use of the new bookkeeping method—the proof. 
By calling back statement balances against 
ledger balances, every error made by the book- 
keeper, either in writing the statements or in 
posting the ledger, is caught. Against our 
former showing of correct ledgers about two- 
thirds of the time we commenced to make 
perfect scores. 


A Record Without an Error 


The first month’s work went through without 
an error, as the general balance at the end of 
that time proved. The second month ended with 
the same result, and so on. Up to the time this 
was written we have not had a single error in 
our bank. 

This fact alone is remarkable, but the 
changes in bookkeeping methods that have made 
it possible are a far greater subject for wonder. 
Sometimes, when I look back to the old days of 
figure-ache, and contrast them with these days 
of figure-ease, I feel that mine ancient enemy 
who invented numerals was not such a bad 
sort after all. Perhaps he had 
the divine gift of prophecy and 
saw ahead this age of banking 
and bookkeeping plus. 
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Partial Contents 
The Law of Great Thinking. 
The Four Factors on which it 

Depends. 

How to develop analytical 
power. 

How to think “all around” any 
subject. 

How to throw the riind inte 
deliberate, controlied — pro- 
ductive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Perfect 
Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the Power of 
Consecutive Thinking, Rea- 
soning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against errors in 
Thought. 

How to drive from the mind all 
unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, concen- 
trated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning 
Power. 

How to Handle the Mind in 


Creative Thinking. 


The secret of Building Mind 


Power. 
How the Will is made to act. 
How to test your Will. 
How a Strong Will is Master of 
Body. 


What creates Human Power. 


What Users Say 


“I hand you $3 in payment: 
from what I have already seen I 
believe I can get $300 to $30,000 
worth of good out of it.”—C. D. 
Van Vechten, General Agent, 
No. West Life Ins. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, la. 

“ "Will Power’ is a compilation 
of mighty force. My first week's 
benefit in dollars is $900.00 
cost $3.00; profit $897.00.” —J 
W. Heistand, 916 Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 

“In my judgment ‘Power of 
Will’ is wonderful.”—Owen J. 
McCaughey, Secy. of Corp. 
Securities Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Enclosed find check; send 15 
copies to our New York Office.” 
W. M. Taylor, Efficiency Expert, 
the Overland Auto Co., Toledo. 

“The character of ‘Power of 
Will’ is such that he who reads 
and puts forth effort will soon 
find himself out of the common 
herd.” F. A. Good, Pres. of 
Neb. Lumber Dealers’ Assn., 
Cowles, Neb. 

“I have carefully gone over 
"Power of Will’ and find it ad- 
mirable.”—Chas. Olin, Editorial 
Rooms, Boston Evening Tran- 
script, Boston, Mass. 
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“*Power of Will’ Was My Guide” 
“Three years ago I was making $1500 a year and working day and 
night. Today I make a thousand dollars a week and have time for other 


things as well. To the lessons in ‘Power of Will’ more than any other 
thing do I owe this sudden rise.” 


These are the exact words of an owner of “Power of Will.” His 
name is not published for obvious reasons, but will be gladly given in 
confidence on request. 


As remarkable as is his experience it might also be called typical of what 
this wonderful course in Will Training is doing for thousands of men and 
women in every walk of life who are using “Power of Will” as the stepping 
stone to greater accomplishment. 


What is “Will Power”? 


The Will is the motive power of the brain. Without a highly trained inflexible will, a man has about 
as much chance of obtaining success in life as a railway engine has of crossing the continent without 
steam. The biggest ideas have no value without Will Power to “put them over.” Yet the Will, 
hitherto entirely neglected, can be trained into wonderful power like the brain or memory and by the 
very same method, by intelligent exercise and use. 


If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it would become powerless to lift a feather, from lack 
of use. The same is true of the will—it becomes useless from lack of practice. Because we don’t use 
our wills—because we continually bow to circumstance, we become unable to assert ourselves. What 


our wills need is practice. 
“Power of Will” 


by FranK CHanninc Happock, Ph. D., a scientist whose name ranks with such leaders of thought as 
James, Bergson and Royce, is the first thorough course in Will Power ever conceived. It is the result 
of over 20 years of research and study. Yet you will find every page of the 28 lessons written so 
simply that anyone can understand them and put the principles, methods and rules into practice at 
once with noticeable results right from the very start. 


Meant for You 


There are over 100,000 people in all walks of life who own “Power of Will.” Among them are such 
master men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S. Chinese 
Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; General Manager 
Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Company; E. St. Elmo Lewis, formerly Vice-Pres. Art Metal 

Construction Company; Gov. Ferris of Michigan, and many others of equal prominence. i 


Never in the history of self-help literature has there been such a record. And the owners regard it as a ¥ 
veritable text book. It has been instrumental in changing the entire lives of thousands—making them 4 
dominant personalities, self-confident and eager, in place of the fearful, unhappy, unsuccessful 


men and women they formerly were. No matter what your position—whether an errand boy or 


the president of a mighty corporation—no matter what your age, from 17 to 70, Power al PELTON 


Will can change your whole life—can make a new man of you just as it has for so many PUB CO 
° eg 


others. 
vA 91 Wilcox Block 
Ps Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send 


Whatever you want in life is yours, be it money, power, prestige or happiness 
if you but master the wonderful system of will training taught in “Power of Will.” 


Send No Money! 


r oh “P. rin” tag «nace le > . ‘ ” 
Although “Power of Will s is a 100-page leather bound book containing me a copy of “Power of Will” on 
more material than many $25 correspondence courses, the price is only v approval. I agree to remit $3 or 
$3. The publishers will gladly send a 


copy free, for five days’ remail the book in 5 days. 
Inspec tion. 


Send no money now. Merely mail the coupon on the right, F Name 
enclosing your business card or giving a reference. If you 
decide to keep the book, send the money. If not, mail 
the book back. Tear out and fill in the coupon, now, 

: “i Addres 
before you turn the page. 7 . 


Pelton Pub. Co. 


91 Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. P 
32 
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An Advertising Medium That 
C’overs the Banking Field 


There are approximately 33,000 banks in the United 


States and Canada. 


The men at the heads of these institutions are constantly on ‘the 
lookout for business-building ideas, improved methods, time and 


labor-saving appliances. 


Many banks and many business houses dealing with bankers will 


welcome the opportunity to go before this great audience and 
describe their services or present their products. 


It has been possible to talk to a part of the audience through 
periodical advertising, reaching a group here and a group there. 


But how many times have you wished for 
an effective, efhcient, economical, single 
means of placing your message regularly 
before every bank in the country? In 
other words, a banking magazine with 
100% circulation. 


No such publication has existed until now; 
it has had to be created. 


The Burroughs Clearing House reaches 
every bank in the United States and Can- 
ada, going to the men in active manage- 
ment of these banks. 


This list is constantly being checked by 
a field force of more than 700 men. 


The editorial standards are high; the con- 
tents readable, interesting, authoritative. 
Articles are contributed by leading 
bankers and others who are recognized 
authorities on the various aspects of 
banking. 


The magazine is editorially independent. 


DETROIT 


Contributions are judged solely from the 
standpoint of practical value. 


No objectionable or untruthful advertising 
will knowingly be accepted—advertisers 
are sure of appearing in good company. 


The Burroughs Claring House is not a 
house organ, but a live, constructive, non- 
partisan bank magazine. The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company pays for its 
advertising space in this magazine at the 
same rates as those quoted to all other 
advertisers, and gets no ‘‘puffs’’ in the 
editorial section. 


Here is an opportunity for the business 
house with a product of interest to bank- 
ers, and for the city bank desiring out- 
of-town connections to reach the entire 
banking field through one medium, at 
reasonable cost and with every facility for 
effective presentation of their propositions. 


Advertising rates and other information 
will be given you on request. 
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The Big Majority of Banks 


using Burroughs Ledger Posting Machines find that the best results 
are secured by operating them with the ledgers, ledger leaves and 
equipment made by Baker-Vawter Company. 











VER 11,000 Baker- 

Vawter Ledgers are 
already in use with Bur- 
roughs Ledger Posting 
Machines. If you could 
take a list of the Bur- 
roughs Ledger Posting Machine users 
and mark off at random one hundred 
names, you will find a majority of 
the firms listed use the Baker-Vawter 
equipment. This holds good in all parts 
of the country. As one Texas banker 
(name on request) writes us, **“We are 
very much pleased with our equipment 
and the —— Bank here has expressed 
its regrets that they did not see your 
supplies before they purchased.’’ 


Your *‘Balance’’ Nightmares due to brain-made errors, End-of-month pass-book balancing chaos, 


Inaccurate pen-and-ink kept books, BANISHED! 


Burroughs Ledger Posting Machines provide 


neat, machine-printed, accurate, machine-figured books and statements in their stead. 


The Burroughs Ledger Posting Machine is mechanically perfect. 
As soon as you press down the key, the spot where the figure will 
be printed is fixed. And every time you press that key the figure 
prints in that same spot. 

Now should your ledger leaves or statements vary in size, even 
one-eighth of an inch; should they not be trimmed square; should 
the columns not be in perfect alignment; should one leaf differ in 
any way from any of the others, then the very perfectness of the 
machine is the destruction of the whole equipment. You can see, 
therefore, how essential it is that the ledgers, ledger leaves and 
equipment used with the machine must also be mechanically correct 
and perfect, or trouble will develop, due to no fault of the machine. 


The Baker-Vawter Statements and Ledger Leaves are the visible 
and tangible evidence of the perfectness of the machine. 


From the start, Baker-Vawter have studied and worked with the 
Burroughs Machines in order to develop just the right equip- 


ment to use with the Ledger Posting Machine. We tried out 
round-back binders with screw locks and found them impractical. 
We found, for instance, that flipping the leaves was more efficient 
than lifting them out and replacing them when locating accounts. 
We tested various tray and ledger rack arrangements, etc. Every 
one was discarded (before being marketed) in favor of the Baker- 
Vawter Square-Backed Binder with side lock (and extended covers 
on one side to protect offset leaves) held in a simple detached rack, 
and in favor of equi-distant U-shaped punchings in leaves which 
permit fast flipping, quick removal and replacing when posting, easy 
offsetting, and quick, secure locking of ledger while leaves are offset. 


Baker-Vawter's twenty-eight years of experience solved these and 
other problems. The “‘non-skid’’ post is our latest improvement. 
You will not find this in another binder made. It is the outcome 
of our research work carried on in our factories and in the field. 


Ask the Baker- Vawter salesmen to show you the ‘‘non-skid”’ post. 


BaKeR-VAWTER COMPANY °° 


Originators and Manufacturers 


Loose Learano Steer Fininc Equipment 


General Offices and Factones 
Benton Harbor Michigan 


Eastern Office and Factory 
Holyoke Massachusetts 


Saces Orrices in 42 Leapins Cities - SatesmeN EvERYWHERE 














